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EDITORIAL NECK STUCK Way OUT 


HIS issue of THe BripGe goes to 
press just as the opening gun of the 
Second Annual International Credit 
Union Membership Drive is being 
fired, so first reports on the progress 
of the drive must wait till next month. 
Sut 


The interest shown in preliminary 
announcements of the drive, and re- 
ports we have received of league, 
chapter, and credit union drive plan- 
ning, leads us to stick our editorial 
neck way out and predict very confi- 
dentially that this year the drive will 
go zooming over the top. 


However 

However we still have plenty of 
evidence that there are credit unions, 
and chapters, and leagues which do 
not realize the importance of the 
drive. 

Ordinarily we would be reconciled 
to the inevitability of this fact. We 
would expect it to take several years 
before maximum support of these an- 
nual drives would be reached. As each 
drive became increasingly successful 
more and more groups would caten on. 

And we have no illusions as to the 
possibilities of short-circuiting this 
process entirely. We know that at the 
best it will take time to get the 
credit union movement’s membership 
promotion hitting on all sixteen. 

Nevertheless we feel that in this 
case it is urgent that all possible effort 
be made to step up this development 
to the very maximum this year. 


Some Reasons Why 

Here are some reasons: 

1. It is very possible that the war 
will be over within the year. Or at any 
rate it is sure that much of the plan- 
ning and preparation for a return to 
full civilian production and consump- 
tion will take place within the year. If 
credit unions are to render maximum 
service to a maximum number of 
members in the postwar period, they 
must be no less alert and aggressive 
in their planning and preparation than 
the other agencies which will swoop 
down on the public with smooth sales 
talk and slick “copy” as soon as the 
war bars are let down, if not before. 
Loan sharks, high-rate money lenders, 
installment houses, high pressure 
salesmen—all will be exerting their 
utmost efforts to win the patronage of 
credit union members and potential 
members. In a great many cases these 
persons, and the best interests of the 
country as a whole, could be better 
served by the regular thrift and eco- 
nomical loan service of the credit 
union. 


2. With the closing of the war many 
who are now regularly putting sums 
into war bonds will be tempted to use 
these sums for other purposes. In 
other words, the thrift habits they 
have developed during the war will 
be broken unless credit unions and 
other thrift agencies step in with 
strong presentations of the advantages 
of peacetime thrift programs. By mak- 
ing a special effort to get new mem- 
bers now, we shall help those mem- 
bers continue their wartime thrift 
habits, gain the use of their savings 
in the postwar call upon credit union 
loans, and be spared much of the effort 
usually required to get members to 
adopt regular thrift programs. 

3. The coming of peace will, to a 
very real extent, herald a new era. 
The whole country will be “starting 
all over again.” Probably more than 
ever before—certainly more than at 
an average “new year’—great num- 
bers of people wil! be turning over a 
“new leaf” at the same time. As these 
persons start out on their new lives, 
we shall have the opportunity of a 
lifetime to get them started on the 
credit union way. And by the same 
token, if we let them get started to- 
ward other ways they will become in- 
creasingly set on those ways and in- 
creasingly more difficult to win over. 
The next year or two will be crucial in 
setting the habit patterns of our peo- 
ple. 

These are, of course, only reasons 
why special emphasis should be 
placed on the membership drive this 
crucial year. Reasons why the drive 
should be supported whether the war 
ends this year or not, are suggested in 
the article “The Why of a Member- 
ship Drive” on page 197 of the Sep- 
tember issue of Tue Brince. 


Dogmatic Statement 

They all add up to this dogmatic— 
but justifiably dogmatic, we are sure 
—statement: Those credit unions, 
those credit union chapters, those 
credit union leagues, which are not 
putting their full weight behind the 
second Annual International Credit 
Union Membership Drive—September 
15-December 15—are fumbling a real 
opportunity. 

Let’s go 
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D... FRIEND ORCHARD: 


“I thought you might like to have a 
current report on the results of the 
conversion of the FCA Employees 
Credit Union of the District of Colum- 
bia into the FCA Employees Federal 
Credit Union (when the offices of the 
Farm Credit Union were transferred 
from Washington, D. C., to Kansas 
City, Missouri). 

“At this time all the loans endorsed 
by the D. C. credit union, other than 
military, have been paid in full with 
two exceptions. In one case the mem- 
ber cannot be located and in the other 
a payment was made in June of this 
year. The maximum possible loss on 
these two loans may approximate $54. 
However, we have collected and cred- 
ited to other income more than twice 
that amount from so-called memo- 
randum assets taken over from the 
D. C. credit union and not carried in 
our financial statement. We haven’t 
used the services of an attorney in any 
case in making these collections. The 
collections were made by mail or by 
personal contacts of Washington mem- 
bers of our credit union. 


“Your part in assisting us to affect 
the conversion without forced liqui- 
dation, which was insisted upon by 
certain other “credit union authori- 
ties” ought to be something for you to 
crow about the day of your tenth 
credit union anniversary. Your. su- 
preme faith in credit union members 
generally has been vindicated by the 
results of the transaction mentioned. 
So if you are too modest to do any 
crowing, please be assured that your 
many friends in Kansas City who were 
members of the former D. C. credit 
union will do some crowing for you on 
this occasion. Sincerely yours, John 


B. Muller, Jr.” 


One of Many 
We are presenting the above letter 
here as an example of the many letters 
Claude R. Orchard received in com- 


memoration of his tenth anniversary 
as head of the Federal Credit Union 
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~ Dear Friend Orchard: 


Ten years of distinguished service to the credit union 
movement by the head of the Federal Credit Union Sec- 
tion is recognized by dedication of 36 new credit unions, 
many congratulatory letters, and a dinner celebration. 


Section (August 19), not so much be- 
cause it is typical of the others—most 
of which were from present or past 
“leading lights” in the credit union 
movement—as because it does some- 
thing more than give warm recogni- 
tion to the service rendered by Mr. 
Orchard, which the rest do too. It, bet- 
ter than most of them, expresses in 
tangible terms the fundamental hon- 
esty and capability of the common 
man, upon which rests the strength of 
the credit union movement, and all 
democratic organization. And upon 
which Mr. Orchard has rested his en- 
tire fa#th with such notable results. 

In the ten years since the passage of 
the Federal Credit Union Act and the 
day that Mr. Orchard took over the 
,eadership of the Federal Credit Union 
Section, the movement has more than 
doubled its strength on practically 
every count. Of this we are sure, 
although because of war conditions 
official returns are not in for the year 
1943. Much of this progress is admit- 
tedly due to the impetus given by the 
passage of the Federal Act and the 
quiet, friendly, unpretentious but en- 
thusiastic, practical but warm-hearted 
leadership given to the supervision of 
the credit unions organized under that 
Act. This influence was certainly not 
limited to Federal credit unions, but 
was felt in varying degrees by all 
credit unions. 

Unless Tue Brince be suspected of 
trying to paste godly attributes on a 
man, we hasten to assert that we 
recognize in Mr. Orchard nothing 
more in kind, and little more in de- 
gree, than is to be found throughout 
the leadership of the credit union 
movement, from the local credit union 
on. A movement gets the leadership 
it deserves, and will accept; and there 
is little question about the credit union 
movement having accepted Claude R. 
Orchard. 


There is little question, especially 
after reading the seemingly endless 
congratulatory letters sent him. THE 
Brivce asked for and received per- 
mission to see them, thinking that 
selections from them might well be 


published. But they are too many, and 
selection too difficult. They have come 
from all over the world; some on 
V-mail; many typewritten on official 
stationery; many hand written on 
plain paper; one was printed in ele- 
gant resolution form. They came from 
executives of government agencies, 
and from executives of industry. They 
came from Cuna leaders and manag- 
ing officers; from provincial and state 
league managing directors and boards 
of directors; from provincial, state, and 
federal credit union supervisory offi- 
cials and examiners; from local credit 
unions and credit union officials; from 
fellow participants in the historic 
Estes Park meeting which drew up 
and signed Cuna’s constitution; from 
former associates in the Federal Sec- 
tion; and from individuals interested 
in the movement. 

These letters are to be permanently 
preserved in a handsome scrapbook 
presented by members of Cuna’s staff. 


Credit Unions Dedicated 

As the tenth year of the Federal 
Section drew to close, the question of 
celebrating the event fittingly with 
due regard to war circumstances, be- 
came of increasing concern to credit 
union leaders. Credit for the idea that 
the most fitting expression, and the 
one most appreciated by Mr. Orchard, 
would be the organization of more 
credit unions, goes to Joseph E. Blom- 
gren, credit union review examiner in 
the Washington office of the Federal 
Section. But the idea was quickly 
accepted and promoted by the move- 
ment. Informally the idea was passed 
around, and mimeographed dedication 
forms were distributed by Cuna (the 
filled out forms will be included in 
the book holding the congratulatory 
letters). 

The forms read: “I hereby dedicate 
the organization of the Credit Union, 
OE pains veeiae on 1944, to 

Ciaupe R. OrcHARD 
in celebration of his Tenth Anniver- 
sary as head of the Federal Credit 
Union Section, and in recognition of 
his distinguished service to the credit 
union movement.” Then followed lines 








lor the name, addre and credit 
inion of the organizer. Credit unions 
ganized in July and August of this 
ear 10 which certificates were re- 


cl ided 


the 


ceived were ll 


Following are 
ted (orgal 


credit unlons so 


caedici% izers in parentheses) 
CALIFORNIA 

Century Employees FCU, Los An- 
vgeles (Robert A. Schultz, 12th District 
Office, F. D. I. C.) 

U. S. N. D. D. FCU, San Pedro 
(Robert A. Schultz, 12th District Of- 
fice, F. D. I. C.) 

CONNECTICUT 

Nash Employees FCU, South Nor- 
walk (Leonard R. Nixon, Connecticut 
Credit Union seagcue) 

T.U.S.A Employees FCU, Bridge- 
(Leonard R. Nixon, Connecticut 
Credit Union League) 

Connecticut CIR Empl. FCU, Wa- 
terbury (James Moran and Herbert 
Ingalls, lst District, F. D. I. C.) 

District oF COLUMBIA 

AAF Annex No. 1 FCU, Washington 
(Joe Blomgren, F. D. I. C. and Herbert 
Rhodes, Cuna) 

Prudenco FCU, Washington (Em- 
mett B. Collins and Joseph Gahan, 
both of Federal Credit Union Section. ) 


FLORIDA 


CU, Gainesville 
Lynch, Florida Credit 


port 


City Employees 
(Elizabeth K 
Union League) 

Holy Cross CU, Miami (Elizabeth 
K. Lynch and T. E. Attwood, both of 
Florida Credit Union League) 

KANSAS 

Blessed 

Kansas City 


Sacrament Parish FCU, 


(James M. Barry) 
KENTUCKY 


Kitco Employees CU, Louisville 
(W. L. Vandenburgh, Kentucky Cred- 
it Union League) 

MAINE 
Maine Steel CU, South Portland 


(Boris Blumenthal) 
MASSACHUSETTS 

R. N. H. FCU, Roxbury (Agnes 
Gartland, Massachusetts CUNA Asso- 
ciation, and Herbert Ingalls, F. D. I. C.) 

MICHIGAN 

International UAW-CIO FCU, De- 
troit (7th District F. D. I. C., in co- 
operation with John Colby, Acting 
Managing Director Michigan Credit 
Union League) 

Motor Specialties Employees FCU, 
Muskegon (7th District F. D. I. C.) 

Fort Wayne Ordnance FCU, Detroit 
(7th District F. D. I. C. Albert 
Marble, Michigan League) 


and 


MINNESOTA 
Employees CU of Northwest Plas- 
tics, St. Paul (Minnesota League of 


Credit Unions) 
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Ray and Dick Lagerman Visit Cuna Managing Director Roy F. Bergengren 


Meet the 


ICHARD T. LAGERMAN, secre- 

tary-treasurer of Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet Employees Credit Union, 
Kansas City, Kansas, has been ad- 
judged champion volunteer credit 
union organizer for the 1943-44 fiscal 
vear. He organized five credit unions 
during that period. As a result he re- 
ceives a $100 war bond from the Cred- 
it Union National Association. 

Dick is a member of the exgcutive 
committee of the Kansas Credit Union 
League, has served as president of St 
Vincent’s Credit Union, Kansas City, 
Missouri, and of the Eastern Credit 
Union Chapter (Kansas). He is a fre- 
quent contributor to THe Briwce (see, 
“We Organize a Parish Credit Union,” 
September 1943; “St. Vincent's Credit 
Union Junior Members Tryout Stamp 
Thrift Plan,” June 1944: and “Poster 
Contest,” August 1944) 


Champ! 


Shown with Dick and Mr. Bergen- 
gren in the above picture is Dick’s 
brother Ray, who is chairman of the 
educational committee of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Credit Union, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Dick was visiting his brother 
in his home state during his vacation. 
On his visit to Cuna headquarters he 
outlined the drive he and Lee O’Brien, 
managing director of the Missouri 
Credit Union League, have up their 
sleeves for the coming year. They plan 
to descend on parishes in. Missouri in 
a veritable whirlwind of persuasive- 
ness and make Dick’s record of last 
vear look mighty small. 

Tue Bripce won't say that no other 
volunteer can wrest the 
champ’s title from Dick this coming 
year—in fact, we challenge the field 
to do it—but we do say—it'll take 
some doing! 


organizer 





MIssourRI 

St. Louis General Cable Employees 

FCU, St. Louis (Harold B. Wright, 
6th District F. D. I. C.) 
New YorkK 

North Atlantic Division FCU, New 


York (Leo Davidson, 2nd District, 
ae Be ed 
Louis Orenstein FCU, New York 


(Sidney Stahl, 
Union League) 

American Vergin Islands FCU, New 
York (Sidney Stahl, New York Credit 
Union League) 

Church of the Master FCU, New 
York (Sylvestre Yates, Hamilton 
Alumni FCU) 

NortH DAKOTA 
Fessendon Farmers Union CU, Fes- 


sendon (C. O. Skorstad, North Dakota 
Credit Union League) 


New York Credit 


OHIO 


Formica Employees FCU, Cincin- 
nati (Frank Gorsler, Times CU, Cin- 


cinnati) 


Valley Homes FCU, Cincinnati 
(Louise McCarren, Ohio Credit Union 
League) 

Solo Workers CU, Cincinnati (Es- 
ther Sullivant, Cincinnati) 


ONTARIO 

Motorco Plant One Employees CU, 
Windsor (Harry Finch, Printers In- 
dustrial CU, Ltd., Windsor) 

Formco Plant Five Employees CU, 
Windsor (Arthur L. Philp, Printers 
Industrial CU, Ltd., Windsor) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Vanadium Employees FCU, Bridge- 
ville (Lloyd G. Sigafoo, Pennsylvania 
Credit Union League) 

Ampuco FCU, Philadelphia (Harold 
J. Kirsch, Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League) 

RHODE ISLAND 

Marquette CU, Woonsocket (Ar- 
mand Cote, Pawtucket CU, Pawtuck- 
et) 

TEXAS 

Rusk Settlement 


CU, Houston 
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(Harry A. Davis, Humble Employees 
FCU, Houston) 

The Southern Union Employees CU, 
Dallas (Willis Lea, The Southern 
Union Employees FCU) 


WASHINGTON 


Mead Alcoa FCU, Spokane (Bill 
Wright, 12th District, F. D. I. C.) 


WISCONSIN 


Universal Unit Employees CU, Mil- 
waukee (Fabian C. Monroe, Wisconsin 
Credit Union League) 

South Adams*County CU, Adams 
(Fabian C. Monroe, Wisconsin Credit 
Union League) 


The Dinner 

These dedicatory certificates, along 
with the letters, were presented to Mr. 
Orchard at a testimonial dinner held 
on August 21 at the Mayflower Hotel 
in Washington. Among those present 
were C. W. McKeever, Cuna vice 
president, representing Cuna Presi- 
dent R. A. West and the Cuna Execu- 
tive Committee: Francis C. Brown, 
General Council for F. D. I. C., repre- 
senting F. D. I. C. Chairman Leo T. 
Crowley, who was unable to attend 
because of the Dumbartor. Oaks Se- 
curity Conference; R. N. McLeod, for 
Neil G. Greensides, who was unable 
to attend because of the sudden death 
of his father-in-law (Mr. McLeod also 
introduced other F. D. I. C. officials); 
Herbert Emmerich, deputy governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration 
when the Federal Credit Union Sec- 
tion was originally established in that 
agency; W. W. Pratt, managing direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League; W. P. Mallard, president Dis- 
trict of Columbia Credit Union 
League and formerly chief Field and 
Review Sub-section of Federal Credit 
Union Section; James Marquette, 
managing director Maryland Credit 
Union League; Sidney Stahl, manag- 
ing director New York Credit Union 
League; and Harold Iverson, Con- 
necticut Cuna National Director 
and treasurer of the East Hartford 
Aircraft Federal Credit Union, the 
largest federal credit union. 

The chief address was given by 
Cuna Managing Director Roy F. Ber- 
gengren. 

Following this a wrist watch was 
presented to Mr. Orchard by E. B. 


Collins on behalf Mr. Orchard’s 
F.D.LC. associates in Washington and 
district offices (including former 


members of the Federal Section). 

Obviously deeply moved by so many 
expressions of admiration, and after 
expressing his appreciation, Mr. Or- 
chard said, in effect: “I am determined 
that all this shall not spoil me. I will 
continue to be the same outwardly, 
although I shall never be exactly the 
same inwardly.” 
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The Ultimate 


1cto ry 


and the part credit union members must play in it 


by E. A. Thompson 


HE watchword for our boys at the 

front is “Action.” The keynote of 
the credit union movement through- 
out the United States should be “Ac- 
tion.” 

Upon those of us who are officers of 
national, state, chapter, or local credit 
unions rests the responsibility to exert 
to the fullest degree the influence for 
which our position of leadership calls. 

We mean that those of us who have 
been elected leaders should lead. 

In the years that are to come we 
should be able to look back on this 
period and say, “1944-45 was a great 
year. I chose my part in the common 
task and did it with all my heart. I re- 
sponded when the call came and did 
more than was asked of me. I gave 
time and interest and experience. I 
gave all I could, and because a host 
of others did the same thing, a new 
spirit came over the credit union 
movement in the nation and great 
things were achieved and we came 
through one of the most crucial years 
in the history of credit unions with 
flying colors.” 


Inimical Organizations Alert 


Organizations that are inimical to 
the credit union ideal are constantly 
on the alert in their endeavor to put 
credit unions out of existence, but we 
must not lose sight of the fact that the 
credit union movement is one of the 
greatest factors in helping to build the 
real democratic way of living. The 
whole cooperative movement, of which 
the credit union is only a part, must 
play a very important role in the post- 
war period in this country. The 
amounts of money spent for war, pris- 
oners captured, territory regained, 
paper changes in Constitutional Gov- 
ernment—these all have their value, 
but the ultimate victory, the peace it- 
self must be won in the hearts and 
souls of men. 

A climate of opinion must be cre- 
ated in regard to our part in the post- 
war international relations and in re- 
gard to the kind of life, we as a nation 
have been fighting for. It is important 
that we appraise these things. We 
have been willing to fight for some of 
these things. Are we willing to fight 





E. A. Thompson is president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Credit Union League 





a peace for them? Many people have 
already answered the question for 
themselves. They are weighing the 
local, state, and federal legislation, en- 
dorsing worthy friends, opposing those 
who are just seeking office for the sake 
of the office. 

Mass effort is essential in dealing 
with these problems. All groups must 
cooperate. Isolation has gone. Indi- 
viduals must be welded into groups: 
groups into nations all with a common 
purpose, building a new significance 
into both group and individual life. 
Our stature, as moral individuals, will 
be measured by the goal for which we 
are willing to work and cooperate. 


We Must Plan Now 


We must now plan to meet the read- 
justment which will be necessary after 
the war when millions of our citizens 
are demobilized from the Armed 
Forces and the war industry. In a sur- 
vey of 25,000 families taken by the 
Northwest National Life Insurance 
Company it was shown that 50 per 
cent of the people in the post-war 
period will need a new car, 33 per cent 
will want new homes, 23 per cent will 
want refrigerators, 30 per cent will 
want new radios, 28 per cent will want 
vacation trips, 2 per cent will want to 
buy farms, and 2% per cent plan to 
own an airplane. With this great de- 
mand on things that could not be pur- 
chased during the war, you can readily 
see the need for strong financial insti- 
tutions where money can be borrowed 
at a reasonable rate of interest. How- 
ever, unless we build now on a strong 
foundation our credit unions will not 
be able to help when the need arises. 


Finally, words are mere noise unless 
the result is action. We should create 
in our credit unions a climate of opin- 
ion which will compel everyone to act. 
We should ask ourselves, “What have 
I done to help the credit union move- 
ment?” Think what it would mean in 
this nation if every credit union mem- 
ber, every treasurer, every president 
was devoting the time and effort to 
this great movement of which they 
are capable. There is work to do, it 
must be done. If a single one of us 
fails to do his part, the credit union 
movement will be so much less than 
it might have been. We are living 
amidst big risk and big opportunity; 
let us do our part. 





WHAT THE CREDIT UNION chapter HAS TO OFFER 


ND now we come to New Busi- 
said Tom Jones as he 
was presiding over the regular 
monthly meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Average Credit Union. 
“Does anybody have anything to 
offer for the good of the cause?” 

“Yes, Mr. President,” spoke up Ar- 
thur Jones. “At the Chapter Meeting 
the other night we were discussing 
the work of the board of directors, 
particularly the rules that boards 
make to govern the affairs of the cred- 
it union, and I learned a lot. For one 
thing, I am convinced that we have set 
up rules that prevent us from doing 
the very thing we organized to do— 
and that is to help our members to 
save money and furnish them low cost 
friendly credit.” 

Mr. Jones paused with a nice sense 
of the dramatic. When the shocked 
and belligerant looks that he promptly 
saw on the faces of his fellow directors 
proved that he had challenged their 
full attention, he continued. 

“You see, we have a rule that a man 
has to be employed here six months 
before he can join the credit union 
Now the credit union folks at the 
chapter meeting convinced me that we 
have done a great disservice to a great 
number of people. We have robbed 
them of six months opportunity to 
lay up that nest egg which we tell 
everybody they ought to have. But 
still worse,” he continued, “we have 
another rule that says a man has to be 
a member of the credit union for 
ninety days before he can borrow. 

“Just think, some fellow has been 
working here ten years and has never 
joined the credit union. His kid has to 
be operated on in a hurry. Instead of 
helping him, we say very smugly, 
‘Well, Bill, this credit union has been 
here a long time, you never joined be- 
even though you do have 
troubles that the credit union is just 
made to solve, you will have to wait 
ninety days.’ Unfortunately his kid 
would be dead by that time, so we just 
push him right out to the high rate 
money lender.” 

By this time, the other members of 
the board were becoming interested, 
just as Arthur Jones had become in- 
terested in the Chapter meeting dis- 
cussion, and they were all willing to 
re-examine their rules from the 


ness,” 


fore, so 
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standpoint of what some other credit 
union had done. 


Happening Many Times 


This experience is happening many 
times throughout the United States as 
the hundreds of chapters meet in 
monthly discussion. 

When a credit union is organized, 
there is so much to learn, and so much 
to absorb, that many things are for- 
gotten, or misinterpreted. So there- 
fore, the newly elected officers and di- 
rectors, vitally need contact with of- 
ficers who are more experienced and 
who have solved some of the problems. 

And as the credit union grows, of- 
ficers and directors change. Even 
though they continue in office they 
need to learn from other’s experience. 

As a credit union operates, it will 
inevitably find people who will not 
adhere strictly to the rules and be- 
cause of the irritation and inconveni- 
ence caused them by the member, they 
will make a rule that will harm the 
entire membership. 

At a chapter meeting recently the 
discussion was centering around loan- 
ing money for the purpose of buying 
automobiles and taking a chattel mort- 
gage on the automobile as security. 
The representatives of one credit 
union reported that they had stopped 
making loans of this type because of 
their bad experience. 

It developed that their “bad ex- 
perience” was limited to one man who 
was dealing in second hand automo- 
biles in the evening. He would buy a 
car, borrow enough money from the 
credit union to pay for it, and then sell 
it, using the money that he received 
to pay off the loan. When his business 
was good, he often made several loans 
a month. 

The treasurer was taking care of the 
credit union on his spare time, and he 
felt that the rapid turnover of the 
loans did not pay for the cost of mak- 
ing the loan and recording the chattel 
mortgage, so they just made a rule 
that they wouldn’t accept automobiles 
as security. 

They saw the light, and left the 
meeting with a greater vision of the 
possibilities of credit union service 
when it was pointed out to them, that 
what they should have done was, not 
to make a rule denying 400 people the 
right to finance their automobiles 
through the credit union, but to ap- 
proach the borrower and explain that 
they could not well continue to make 


him loans that would be repaid every 
few days, but that they would loan 
him sufficient money, so that he could 
have a reserve on which he could 
finance his own. cars. ' 

This is just one illustration out of 
countless thousands that are happen- 
ing every month where credit union 
leaders get together in their chapter 
meeting to discuss their common 
problem. 


What Is a Chapter? 

A Chapter has been defined as an 
informal organization of credit unions 
operating in a locality. Its purpose is 
to carry on common services of an 
educational and inspirational char- 
acter and to cooperate with their 
Leagues and with Cuna in carrying 
out a comprehensive program which 
will protect, and extend the credit 
union movement to the people who 
need it. It usually has no dues, but de- 
rives whatever revenue it needs from 
the League of which it is a part. 

Through its monthly meetings, it 
provides a place where credit union 
leaders may come with their prob- 
lems, and exchange experiences with 
other groups, thus each credit union 
has an opportunity to appraise its own 
operations in the light of the success 
of other groups. It provides a medium 
through which contact can be made 
with credit union leaders not only 
from the state but from the govern- 
mental agencies and from the Credit 
Union National Association. 


Service 

Since the credit union ideal is based 
on the philosophy of the “Brother- 
hood of Man,” it is natural that each 
chapter should have a service com- 
mittee which stands ready and willing 
to assist all credit unions with their 
problems, whether it be one of bal- 
ancing their books, instructing their 
supervisory audit committees, or 
training credit committees so that 
they may acquire the skill which they 
need to properly solve the credit 
problems of their members. 


Mountain to Mohammed 
The wise old proverb says “that if 
the Mountain will not come to Ma- 


homet, Mahomet will go to the 
Mountain.” This has been very 
well illustrated in active chapters 


everywhere. Credit unionists which 
stays away consistently from credit 
union meetings, probably could use to 
advantage the experience of other 
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Part of a Cincinnati Chapter meeting. Ohio chapters regularly organize their meetings into 
these discussion groups; find them very effective. 


groups. Therefore, the service com- 
mittees approach the credit unions 
and make an appointment to meet 
with their board of directors. If they 
find that the books are out of balance, 
many of them “burn the midnight oil” 
to help them locate their errors. If 
they find the audit committee not 
functioning, they help to train a com- 
mittee that will work. Often times a 
leader who is active in the Chapter 
has the service committee meet with 
his entire board and committees for 
new inspiration and advice. Experi- 
ence has shown that the credit union 
which consistently remains out of 
membership in the League and never 
attends chapter meetings becomes in- 
grown and trouble finally results. 

The Chapter service committee can 
render invaluable service to the move- 
ment by working with the credit union 
and preventing trouble rather than 
trying to clean it up after it has hap- 
pened. 

A Notable Chapter 

The Chapter in Toledo, Ohio, has 
taken many forward steps under the 
leadership of Ted Wasserman. In or- 
der that they might have a permanent 
place to meet and house their chapter 
credit union, they leased space in the 
Co-op Center. The Center is the ac- 
tivities building of the whole coopera- 
tive movement in Toledo. It handles 
the educational work of all coopera- 
tives (which includes credit unions) in 
Toledo. It also houses the Toledo Con- 
sumers Cooperative Federal Credit 
Union in addition to the Toledo Chap- 
ter Credit Union and provides a meet- 
ing place for the chapter. Thus so 
closely associated, they can jointly 
sponsor educational activities, the 
most recent one being the bringing of 
August Warren of Consumers Union 
to Toledo. 
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The industrial credit unions of To- 
ledo, particularly those organized 
around war plants employing thou- 
sands of people, found that they no 
longer had an opportunity to check 
into each loan applicant as thoroughly 
as they could before the war. They 
felt the need of seeking outside credit 
information. Therefore, it was only 
logical that the chapter would join the 
Toledo Credit Bureau at a cost of $15, 
instead of having each credit union 
join at a cost to each of them of $15. 
They have a _ Boosters committee 
which prints up educational material 
each month, which it distributes to 
the credit unions at cost. 


Assist League Financially 
In common with all Leagues, the 
Ohio League experienced reduced in- 
come from dues and an increased de- 
mand and need for more work. The 
chapters quickly came to the front to 


meet the need and to furnish the funds 
so that League activities might con- 
tinue. The Butler County Chapter, 
one of the smallest in the state, raised 
$250 which they presented to the 
League. The Toledo Chapter pre- 
sented $100, and other chapters, by 
activities such as boat rides, dances, 
and so forth, are raising additional 
sums. So as the credit union is a many 
sided tool, so is the credit 
chapter. 


union 


Varied Activities 
The chapter is not a place where 
petty bickering and long winded 
speeches are delivered by people who 
don’t know what they are talking 
about and care less about the credit 
union. It is a place where people get 
together to discuss their common 
problems. The Denmark-Nova Scotia 
technique is the most common form of 
discussion used in Ohio. In this way 
everybody gets to participate in the 
discussion and gets to meet personally 
representatives of other credit unions. 
Recreation is usually a part of the 
program, and group singing, square 
dancing and play party games have 
been particularly successful. 
Chapters have found that there is 
nothing that adds life to their activi- 
ties as new life itself, and it has thus 
been responsible for the organization 
of many new credit unions. 
Chapters have found that they, like 
the chain, are only as strong as their 
weakest link, and they therefore help 
each other so that they will all be 
strong giving a particularly helpful 
hand and watchful eye to the groups 
that are experiencing difficulties. 
They conduct training schools for 
all officers, directors and committees. 
The Chapter at Columbus, Ohio, has 
for the past several years, conducted 
a weekend camp meeting for the pur- 
pose of improving and _ increasing 





Service Committee of Cleveland Chapter (Claude E. Clarke, Cuna National Director; Rolland 
Kinch, president Ohio League: Roy Van Meter, treasurer of the Cleveland Police Credit 
Union: and Leo Gottas, president St. Rose Parish Credit Union) call upon St. Joseph's Collin- 
wood Parish FCU. With the committee are Father W. E. Cummings, member supervisory- 
audit committee, and Henrietta F. Kilroy. vice president of the credit union. 
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credit union operations in their com- 
munity. (This year the Fifth Annual 
Camp Meeting and Post War Confer- 
for Central Ohio Credit Union 
officials was held at Camp Wildwood 
September 16-17.) 

Now in the 
weekend institutes during the winter 


ence 


making are plans for 


months where leaders may meet and 
study and thus take their place and re- 
ponsibility in the shaping of a society 
that will enrich and enoble their lives 
and the lives of their children 

Because the Chapters are the strong 
right arms of the League, they are 
anxious that the program of their 
League and the Credit Union National 
Association be supported and devel- 
oped they have committees 
who seek Brince subscriptions, Loan 
protection insurance, etc. 


Hence, 


Because the credit union movement 
is a great movement that has made re- 
markable strides in the last ten years, 
and is destined to sweep the country 
as it increasingly changes for the bet- 
the economic and social lives of 
working people, chapter leaders know 
that the public generally must under- 
stand this movement and what it can 
do. Therefore, they participate heart- 
ily in the community pro- 
grams promoted by other civic or- 
such as war 
bond drives, community chest drives, 
and so forth 


ter 


various 


ganizations and agencies 


Place in Future 

Although the credit union is old 
enough to have demonstrated the 
soundness of the idea and the value of 
it, it It does not take a 
crystal gazer to fortell that if we use 
the brains and ability that are avail- 
able, before the 20th century is out, 
the credit unions throughout the 
length and breadth of the land will 
have accumulated so much savings 
from so many millions of people that 
they will not only liberate themselves 
from the shackles of the high rate 
money lenders, but that they will 
break all of the chains of economic 
slavery, so that working people can at 
long last be free. 

The chapters are the logical places 
for the development of the techniques 
and motivation that will make this 
possible. 


Deadline October 15 


October 15 is the deadline for ship- 
ping Christmas packages to service 
men and women overseas without spe- 
cial requests. 

Packages should weigh not more 
than five pounds and have combined 
dimensions of not more than 36 inches. 

Officials advise using labels that 
won’t come off and putting extra ad- 
dress inside. Mark “Christmas parcel.” 
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Is as yet new 


WELL PLAY the GAME AGAIN, 
by Roy F. Bergengren 


HORTLY after Pearl Harbor, when 

the process of listening to the war 
news over the radio was agonizing, I 
heard Nelson Eddy sing a song. 

It was a brave song. It had a theme. 
It pledged America to Victory even as 
we were being stunned by the stories 
coming in of Japanese advances and 
the heroic but vain struggles of our 
greatly out-manned forces against 
them. 

He sang and there was courage in it 
and it built my faith: “To-morrow— 
we'll play the game again!” he sang. 

To-morrow was a long time coming 

but it came. We armed, waking to a 
full knowledge of what threatened the 
world, like a vicious giant. We per- 
formed miracles of production. Our 
youth flocked to the colors, to be 
trained into such an army and navy 
and air-force as never fought before 
on any field. 

Men! Munitions! Leadership! We 
had the great trioldgy in such abun- 
dance that we armed America and we 
rearmed the democratic world. The 
radio has become a harbinger of glad 
tidings. Our victories come in such 
succession that we can hardly follow 
the trail of triumph on the maps of 
Europe. 

We Play the Game Again! 

And this time—we play to win. 


An Important Part 

The credit union has been and is an 
important part of the war. 

We are an organization of Amer- 
icans, a cross section of America at 
war. 

Of course our credit union treas- 
urers have marched off to war. Of 
course our loan balances have fallen 
apart when building guns became 
vastly more important than building 
ice-boxes. Of course our dividends 
fell, in many cases to absolute zero, 
when we could no longer loan our 
money. Of course the CUNA Mutual 
lost thirty million dollars of coverage 
and of course the CUNA Supply made 
a spiral which took it almost to the 
cellar. 

Of course we turned to war service. 
It’s our war and our proud privilege 
to fight it. Credt unions have moved 
close to half billion dollars in war 
bonds. CUNA bombers fly in combat 
all over the earth. 

We have a right to be proud of the 
credit union at war. 

The war, however, is rapidly ap- 
proacning it’s normal climax. Africa, 
Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Italy, Russia, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Poland, France, 


Belgium, Holland and a dozen other 
places, great and small, have been 
freed by allied might—and we are 
fighting, as I write, within Germany 
for the first time in history. 

Before this article goes to press the 
end of fascism in Europe may be at 
hand. 

We shall be knocking at the portals 
of Berlin—if we’re not in already. 

We Play the Game Again! 

The credit union must get ready for 
the great days of peace service which 
will challenge our ingenuity as soon 
as the war is over. We have never 
stopped marching in the hundred 
years since Raiffeisen. Now the pace 
must quicken as we turn from 
thoughts of war to thoughts of peace. 

Our first step is the Membership 
Drive. 

If the credit union is good for you 
and good for me it’s good for neighbor 
John. It must prepare to give the max- 
imum service to returning PFC Joe 
Doakes. We, could triple the credit 
union membership in the United 
States and Canada if everyone eligible 
to an existing credit union belonged 
to it. 

We can add a quarter of a million 
new members by the simple process 
of bringing in twenty members per 
credit union average for the whole 
12,000 now operating on this Conti- 
nent. 

After the defeat of Germany we 
still have Japan to dispose of. After 
the wars against the Axis we return 
to the eternal war which we wage 
against Fear and Want. Of the four 
Freedoms, Freedom from Fear and 
Freedom from Want, the one so de- 
pendent on the other, are essentially 
our credit union program. 

Our first job as the wars draw to a 
victorious close? 

We must enlist a minimum of 250,- 
000 new members that we may carry 
on to final Victory the war which for 
a century we have waged without re- 
treat against the forces of economic 
injustice. 








Gems Go With Smile 


What’s it all about? Ben Hurst, 
pawn broker, wants to know. He 
scratches his head for the reason peo- 
ple on good wartime pay are borrow- 
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ing more money at pawnshops than in 
the depression years. 

Thirty-four years he’s been in the 
business, Ben recalls, and the times 
when many were jobless and in dire 
need of cash couldn’t hold a candle in 
pawn loans to conditions now, when 
the pay rolls are long and women are 
urged to accept posts in war plants. 


Early Morning Lines 

“They wait for us to open at 10) 
o'clock,” Hurst and other pawnbrokers 
say in substance. “Ready with watches, 
furs or clothing to pawn for cash until 
pay day. Our shops are stuffed with 
articles that regular stores have dif- 
ficulty in getting in quantities to meet 
customer demand.” 

The police detectives who check the 
pawnshops, Alex Strewart, George 
Malland, Russell Mohler, agree that 
virtually all the articles put up for 
loans are legitimate purchases. There 
are fewer stolen watches, etc., offered 
for pawn than in many years. It ap- 
pears to be the overbuying American 
public that enlivens the pawnshop 
trade these days. 


Few Redeem Goods 

Naturally the pawnbrokers don’t 
complain, for profits are easy, but 
Hurst and others in the business many 
years shake their heads. How about 
the day of reckoning? Not more than 
50 per cent of the eager pawners re- 
deem their goods. 

“Is it what you call war hysteria?” 
Hurst asks. “My loans are up 50 per 
cent over ten years ago, when many 
were forced to pawn valuables for lack 
of income. Why do they need money 
now, I ask borrowers who wear war 
plant badges. It just takes more, they 
answer. Did they ever hear of a rainy 
day? The girl who gets $100 a month 
is too often spending $125, and the 
man on sixty a week is spending sev- 
enty-five. Will some phychologist give 
me the reason? 

“Something tells me they should be 
saving more and borrowing less.” 


Trend is Wide 

The inflationary urge to buy, with 
the acquisitive eye bigger even than 
the war income, would seem to be 
prevalent in other cities and states 
also. Reports are general from pawn- 
brokers as to similar conditions, Hurst 
says. 

“Nobody’s worried,” he adds. “They 
come in with a smile, lay down a 
watch or fur, take the dough, and it’s 
a 50-50 chance that they redeem it 
come pay day. We've had a few cases 
of working girls pawning engagement 
rings, even. 

“And soon comes the Fifth War 
Loan and another income tax pay- 
ment.”—Reprinted from THe Kansas 
Crry Star. 
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It all began with a lie! | 


... the lie that there was a new “mas- 
ter race” ... and that it would be 
foolish to resist them. 


the lie that democracies were 
“decadent,” soft and unresisting. 


... the lie that any democracy could 
be broken up from the inside by 
spreading racial suspicion, antagon- 
ism and strife—that you can divide 


and conquer America. 


Don’t scoff at the power of that lie. 
It’s part of Hitler’s military trickery. 
Don’t think the lie hasn’t been tried 
over here. The F. B. I. proved that. 
Any time someone makes a remark 
designed to play Christian against 
Jew, Protestant against Catholic, 
group against group . . . just say 
“That's old stuff, brother. Better skip 
it—that’s Hitler’s line, not mine.” 


One Nation Indivisible, 





with Liberty and Justice for All! 
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FUNDAMENTAL IssuEs 


“Obviously the most satisfactory small loan institution is the credit 
union,” Catholic authority on interest and usury tells small loans 
people in this paper presented to the Fi fteenth Annual Convention 
of Consumers’ Lending Institute, St. Louis, Missouri, May 16, 1944. 


ROBABLY the greatest single 
danger that confronts our coun- 
try today is not the Nazi war 


machine, but the danger that in com- 
batting that war machine, we will be 
led to imitate not only its strength, but 
its weaknesses. The totalitarian spirit, 
the reaction against a meaningless lib- 
eralism is strong in every nation on 
earth, our own included, and it is ex- 
tremely disquieting to note the com- 
placency with which Americans accept 
the Nazi viewpoint, and refer all thei: 
troubles, howeve1 
central 


large or small to a 
government, and in large 
measure, to the desk of one man. The 
readiness to look to the state, instead 
of to the men who make the state is a 
simple sign of civic decay, and in our 
own country, such signs are many 

We Americans have learned to for- 
get that personal obligations come be- 
fore legal obligations, that men have 
obligations to each other simply be- 
cause they are men, not only when 
they become citizens. Natural charity 
finds ready expression in simple fron- 
tier communities, where organized 
law does not yet exist, and the funda- 
mental.obligation of justice operates 
before the law is passed, as well as 
after the law is passed. The civil law 
may express and define the details of 
these natural obligations, it may make 
precise what is indefinite, or clarify 
what is obscure. But the law does not 
create what is just; the law merely 
recognizes it, makes its obligations 
certain, simple, and easy to carry out, 
but the obligation is there before the 
law 


Applies to Small Loans 
This has its application in the mat- 
ter of small loans, because the discus- 
sion turns almost entirely about the 
question of the small loan rate, set by 
the state, as if this were the beginning 
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by Rev. Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


and the end of the argument. The li- 
censed loan companies, it is true, im- 
ply that there is something unjust in 
the rates charged by unlicensed lend- 
ers, but err on the other side, by as- 
suming that once a state has passed a 
law, that law removes forever from 
everybody's conscience all traces of a 
personal obligation. The essence of 
Nazi error is that whatever is legal is 
just, and the state is the sole source of 
law. 

When we talk about small loans, we 
may never lose sight of the fact that 
according to the principles of both 
Christian and natural charity and jus- 
tice, a person who is approached by 
someone in genuine distress may have 
an obligation to lend to that person 
without any interest whatsoever, and 
in cases of extreme and acute distress, 
without asking for the return of the 
principal, and the failure to make 
such a loan may be gravely wrong. 
Justice in the making of small loans, 
where there is no question of distress 
borrowing, we shall turn to presently; 
but it is important to emphasize that 
the mere passage of a law in Jefferson 
City does not automatically settle the 
question, unless that law itself be just, 
honest, and possible of administration 
and observance. 


Secondary, but Legitimate Role 

With these important reservations 
on the part the state shall play in the 
control of such a market, that is, the 
market for small loans, we may con- 
cede to the state a secondary, but le- 
gitimate role in the control of these 
markets. It is secondary, because the 
state must never substitute itself in 
the place of personal activity, when 
the persons or groups concerned are 
able to serve themselves. And when 
they are unable to serve themselves, 
the state shall not interfere directly if 
the good can be attained indirectly, 
as for example, by the passage of en- 
abling legislation, or by the legal pro- 
tectionor, subsidy of, or cooperation 
with existing organizations. But the 


activity of the state, though secondary. 
is legitimate, because there are mar- 
kets in which the consumer, for one 
reason or another, is unable to judge 
the product which he buys. If no 
quasi-public body can perform the 
function, the state, in such cases, may 
take the steps necessary either to pro- 
tect the consumer, or to enable him to 
make an intelligent choice. The sim- 
plest case of this is in those complex 
affairs of chemistry and biology that 
pertain to health: foods, drugs, and 
medicine. The consumer cannot tell 
tubercular milk from good milk. He 
has no idea what the red liquid is that 
the druggist puts in the bottle, nor has 
he any idea of what constitutes proper 
training for a doctor. In all these cases, 
where the consumer is unable to judge 
for himself, the state has set up stand- 
ards which are to be met by persons 
engaged in those businesses, for the 
protection of the consumer. Even in 
these cases, it would be farther from 
the Nazi method, and closer to the 
American, if the dairies or other food 
producers, the pharmacists and physi- 
cians, had their own governing bodies 
which would enforce regulations for 
the protection of the consumer. But 
the action of the state is clearly legit- 
imate, and just as clearly the absence 
of the law does not make it just for 
anyone to sell tubercular milk. As al- 
ways, the personal right and obligation 
precedes the merely civil. 


The Central Question 

We come then to the central ques- 
tion: if the state may legitimately un- 
dertake to control the small loan mar- 
ket, and to establish rates and other 
conditions under which these loans 
may be made, what are the factors that 
much govern that rate and those con- 
ditions? This is a subject on which the 
Church has long held views, views 
which were enforced in spite of great 
unpopularity and misunderstanding, 
and views which the Church held to 
and altered not a bit when they were 
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the object of the ridicule of liberal 
economists of the nineteenth century. 
_ The monetary lessons of the last world 
war caused the economists to examine 
their premises, and the economists of 
the last generation have abandoned 
the views of their nineteenth century 
predecessors, because the errors and 
shortcoming were evident, and have 
come to hold theories, which, while not 
identical in practical policies with the 
traditional teaching of the Church, are 
absolutely consistent with it, and have 
brought about a change in the attitude 
of the economists toward usury. This 
topic I have examined at length in my 
own work in interest and usury, which 
one reader was kind enough to say 
contained the best analysis of Lord 
Keynes in the English language, and 
which the economist of one of the 
larger American loan companies de- 
scribed as “exciting reading.” 


Governing Factors 


Combining, therefore, the results of 
the traditional teaching of the Church, 
and the findings of the last generation 
of economists, we can set down the 
following factors or considerations 
which must govern the decision of the 
state in determining the rate and the 
conditions on ‘which small loans may 
be made. 

1. The status of the individual bor- 
rower as such, is not a factor in de- 
termining the rate charge. Neither is 
the greatness of his need, nor his ca- 
pacity to pay. 

We say the status of the individual 
borrower as such, because insofar as 
the status of the borrower may impose 
a genuine cost upon the lender, it may 
be a factor. But the mere fact that a 
man needs money does not justify the 
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charging of a higher rate. No one 
would approve of a druggist who 
charged a higher rate in those cases 
where he knew a person was acutely 
in need of medicine. The price of med- 
icine is governed by its cost of pro- 
duction, and the common judgment of 
its worth on the part of the com- 
munity, including the consumers of 
this particular medicine. And likewise 
a common judgment of the value of 
money constitutes its fair price, not 
the special need of the individual bor- 
rower. 

2. In an organized market, money 
has a common price, which, if market 
imperfections are not too great, may 
be presumed to be a fair price. 


The market must be organized, and 
borrowers must be in a position to 
shop around from one lender to an- 
other, and take advantage of the most 
favorable rates. In such a market, op- 
erating under civil laws to prevent ob- 
vious fraud, with numerous lenders 
and borrowers, a price of money, that 
is, a rate of interest, may emerge 
which we can accept as a fair price. 
Actually, the imperfections of money 
markets in the United States are very 
great; the rate of interest does not re- 
spond quickly in many areas to those 
factors which we know should influ- 
ence it. Nevertheless, it would not be 
easy to prove that a7 per cent or 8 per 
cent customer’s rate at the commercial 
banks, is an unjust rate of interest. 


Just Price Determinants 


Given these two considerations, we 
may say that the sole determinants of 
the just price of a loan, that is, of a 
fair rate of interest, are two: the com- 
mon price of money, sometimes called 
pure interest, and the cost to the lend- 
er. The common price of money, as we 
have just learned, is known as the 
price that is paid for money in markets 
that are fair, public, organized, and 
competitive. It may be judged from 
the price of government bonds, and of 
good industrial bonds and _ utilities, 
from the average customer rate at 
banks doing a diversified and com- 
petitive business. 

The cost to the lender involves first 
of all this common price of money, 
because if money has a common price, 
a lender, when he makes a loan, sur- 
renders not only the value of the 
money as used in exchange, but this 
extra value of cash in hand, upon 
which the market has set a common 
value. Secondly, the cost to the lender 


involves any risk undertaken. Risk is 
a cost. When I take money from a 
safe or secure place or disposition, and 
place it in a less safe or secure place 
or disposition, by that very act I have 
imposed an economic loss on myself. 
Even though the damage of which 
there is a risk never materializes, the 
lender has incurred a cost for the 
duration of the risk, for which he may 
be compensated, and just as in the 
case of the common price of money, 
in a large and continuous market, the 
extent of this risk can be calculated 
statistically, and a common price set 
upon the cost it imposes upon the 
lender. 


3. The lender has a just claim to 
compensation for any direct cost occa- 
sioned by the loan. 

This includes the cost of doing busi- 
ness if he is a professional lender, the 
maintenance of a requisite sta‘f, the 
cost of keeping records, maintaining 
correspondence, cost of collection, and 
the like. This cost of doing business in- 
cludes the cost of investigation, which 
must be reckoned as part of the nor- 
mal outlay of operations, but which can 
scarcely be reckoned as a separate 
cost independently of the normal ex- 
pense involved in doing business. 


What Constitutes Interest 


These three taken together, consti- 
tute the complete title of a lender to 
compensation. Their sum represents 
interest. Pure interest, the common 
value of money in hand, is but one ele- 
mint in this, but interest is the pay- 
ment made for the use of money, and 
when the use of money involves othe: 
costs to the lender, for which he may 
legitimately be compensated, the sum 
of these costs are interest. And any 
payment beyond the sum of these costs 
is usury, and is something to which 
the lender has no title. 

Now, in the light of these ideas, from 
time immemorial, usury, regardless of 
a civil law, has been defined by moral 
theologians as gain from the loan of a 
standard good. A standard good is 
a good of such character, that I am not 
concerned with getting back the iden- 
tical object that I loaned, but one of 
the same standard kind. If one college 
boy lends another his dress suit, he 
expects to receive back his own dress 
suit. He may charge a fee for the ren- 
tal of the suit, by reason of wear and 
tear, but he expects the return of his 
own suit. But if he also loans a ten- 
dollar bill, he does not expect that 
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particular bill back. He is perfectly 
satisfied if he gets back another ten- 
dollar bill just like the first one, and 
when he gets a ten-dollar bill back, 
he is exactly in the same economic 
condition that he was before, and con- 
sidering the bare transaction, has done 
nothing for which he deserves com- 
pensation. The compensation must be 
derived from the circumstances at- 
tending the loan, circumstances im- 
posing a cost on the lender 


What Constitutes Usury 


The need of the borrower, of itself, 
imposes no cost upon the lender. Only 
insofar as the condition of a whole 
class of borrowers may constitute a 
risk, may the condition af the bor- 
rower be regarded as a common cost, 
and be a factor in setting a legal rate. 
For then, though originating in the 
circumstances of the borrower, it does 
affect the economic condition of the 
lender. But on the loan of a standard 
object, there can be no charge to a 
borrower that does not correspond to 
a real cost to a lender. And regardless 
of what such a charge may be called, 
and regardless of the way it may be 
mixed up with real and fictitious sales 
or rentals, if the net result is the loan 
of money to a borrower, any charge 
made which does not correspond to a 
real cost, is usury, an unjust charge 
which must be restored, regardless of 
the civil law in the matter. 

At the present moment, the calcula- 
tion of fair interest rates is, as a prac- 
tical matter, extremely difficult. The 
price of money, like the price of any 
other commodity or service, is strohg- 
ly affected by its supply. As a result 
of clear-cut government policy for the 
past ten years, the supply of money in 
the United States is far greater than 
it ever was before. Not only is the 
supply of money larger, but it has 
been steadily growing, now slowly, 
now rapidly, but steadily growing. 
Under such conditions of large, but 
unstable supply, a fair price is difficult 
to estimate with accuracy, but it can 
be said with assurance that the price 
is low. That this is true is common 
knowledge, and we have had even a 
few instances of a negative rate of in- 
terest in which the banks paid the 
government for the privilege of lend- 
ing to it. In such times, obviously, the 
statement that this or that rate of in- 
terest represents the common price of 
money is a very difficult statement to 
make with accuracy, but it may be 
said with perfect assurance, that the 
rate of interest is extremely low. 


Two Steps to be Taken 


To come then to immediately prac- 
tical considerations, we may say the 
control of usury in the United States 
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should proceed in two principal steps. 

1. The first of these would be for 
the various government, local, state, 
and federal, to encourage and promote 
the establishment of those agencies 
which make possibly small loans with 
a minimum of cost to the lender, and 
therefore, at a minimum rate of in- 
terest to the borrower. 


Obviously the most satisfactory in- 
stitution of that kind is the credit 
union in which a group of savers lend 
to themselves, minimizing the cost of 
collection and investigation, and ulti- 
mately sharing in the net revenue 
arising from the transactions. Such co- 
operative group action is the direct 
opposite of the Nazi viewpoint of look- 
ing to the state for the solution of our 
problems, and encourages the kind of 
self-help, that “town meeting” coop- 
eration, which is at the base of so 
much of America’s accomplishment 


Government's Part 


2. To the extent that these organi- 
zations do not exist, for the type of 
loans that these organizations cannot 
handle, it seems appropriate that gov- 
ernment, at any level, adopt the same 
device for the protection of the con- 
sumer that we use in all other cases 
where the consumer is incapable of 
making an intelligent choice for him- 
self. In the case at hand, this would 
involve imposing upon all lenders, 
standard forms of agreement, drawn 
up by public authority, without which 
loans below a certain amount would 
be unenforceable and _ uncollectible. 
The law should require that such 
forms show upon their face all costs 
involved in the loan, totaled, and 
stated as an annual rate of interest. 
Only then, can the consumer be en- 
abled to know what he is buying, and 
what he is paying for it. 


Success Stories 


“Our credit union has done a mar- 
velous job in creating thrift. We have 
many members who never saved until 
we organized the credit union; now 
they have nice savings accounts. At 
the beginning we loaned a great deal 
of money to take the members out of 
the hands of loan sharks, each year 
we have less applications for this pur- 
pose, which means that this serious 
problem is gradually being overcome.” 

This statement, by the K. C. Mo. 
ILGWA Federal Credit Union, Kansas 
City, Missouri, is one of several fine 
ones returned in a survey of the credit 
unions operated by locals of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union. 


The survey revealed that the 20 
credit unions represented had a mem- 
bership of 5,244; total assets of $200,- 


495.45; they had loaned $834,915.56. 
Following are additional notable 
statements: 


Practically Rent-free 

“Although our membership is com- 
paratively small, our credit union has 
been very successful. We have en- 
abled members to borrow money for 
worthy purposes at a low interest rate 
with a minimum of red tape. Many of 
our members were enabled to pur- 
chase homes and duplex apartments 
one apartment paying the carrying 
charge for both and supplying the 
member with his own apartment prac- 
tically rent-free. We have a reserve 
fund which is used to cover any losses, 
but losses have been very low—less 
than 12 of one per cent over a period 
of almost nine years.”—South Jersey 
Credit Union, Camden, New Jersey. 


Made Many Children Happy 

“Paid funeral expenses for one 
member’s mother; helped one mem- 
ber furnish her home; helped at in- 
come tax time; made many children 
have a happy and merry Christmas. 
It has helped to make some members 
become more active in their locals.”— 
I. L. G., Credit Union, Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 


Helped During Trying Period 

“During the years of 1938, ’39, and 
‘40 the credit union was especially 
helpful to members due to the fact 
that work was unsteady and income 
low.”—St. Louis ILGWA Federal 
Credit Union, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Savings Sizeable 

“The credit union has served to ac- 
quaint new members with the union 
building and the union family. Many 
members have learned the value of 
making small weekly savings, and are 
appreciative of the low interest rates 
which save them a sizable amount 
of money each year.”—Philadelphia 
Waist & Dressmakers’ Federal Credit 
Union, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Doctors, Coal, Income Tax... 

“Our credit union is of true service 
to the people of the I.L.G.W.U. Local 
377. We have made most of our loans 
for doctors, coal, income tax, food, and 
clothing. The interest of our people 
is high in our credit union and we are 
increasing our membership each day.” 
—Local 377 I.L.G.W.A. Credit Union. 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Money There Waiting 

“When they want a loan urgently, 
either to hospitalize wife or other 
member of family, all they do is notify 
us and the money is there waiting for 
them. We have had several such in- 
stances.”—Ladies. Garment Workers 
Federal Credit Union, Cincinnati. 
Ohio. 
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WHAT GENERATION 


are you living in? 
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HAT generation are you 
living in? 
Sounds like an easy ques- 


tion to answer, doesn’t it? Your an- 
swer may be—‘“I’m living in the 
present generation.” Theoretically, 
that’s the correct answer, but let’s dig 
a little deeper and see just how far 
theory can be relied on, especially 
when we take our method of thinking 
into consideration. 

Since we mention “thinking,” that’s 
the one and only faculty that deter- 
mines just where you and I fit in the 
scheme of things that makes up our 
every day life, and builds for the 
future. 

You said, you live in the “present” 
generation—your answer was snappy 
and right on the beam—but just that 
makes me wonder whether that is ac- 
tually a fact. There is a possibility 
that you and I are living in the “past” 
generation, then again it may be right 
that we are just living in the “present” 
generation, and there may be a pos- 
sibility that we are living in the “fu- 
ture generation.” 

It may sound silly, but a lot of things 
we read or hear sound silly at first 
blush and then when we take time to 
analyze, we finally wind up with the 
solution—“I popped the answer too 
quick, I’m living in a different period, 
funny I didn’t see it that way before.” 

Yes-sir-ree, thinking in the “past,” 
living in the “present” and forgetting 
about the future—in many cases is the 
prime source and fundamental cause 











Ed. C. Kelling is secretary of the Wisconsin 
Credit Union League 
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of a lot of difficulties. Sounds queer, 
doesn’t it? But did you ever hear the 
remark “The old horse and buggy 
days—them was the grand old days.” 
You heard it and I heard it, and right 
off the bat we were almost inclined to 
agree, that those were happy days. 


Well, for old folks who have traveled 
their life’s road and are comfortably 
seated on a plot of green grass in the 
shade of a tall protecting tree, that 
thought may be well suited. Physi- 
cally and mentally they ain’t even liv- 
ing in the present, they are re-living 
in memories the days of the past. 
They don’t progress—we don’t expect 
them too—they are not able to com- 
pete with the thoughts and deeds of a 
“present” generation. 

Then comes the middle-aged indi- 
vidual who has lived through a more 
progressive span of life and associates 
with a greater multitude of folks of 
his same generation, and the thinking 
is along a different plane—the “past” 
to them is not so far back that it holds 
a place in their memory—they are 
coping with present day problems and 
activities and their thoughts run along 
the channel of living their life to meet 
the conditions existing now, and their 
line of thinking is to surmount all of 
the obstacles that are present today. 


No Matter How Vain 


Then comes the vast number of the 
younger people (and no matter how 
vain it may seem, you'll agree both 
you and I like to be considered when 
young folks are mentioned). Not 
necessarily that we still are in the 
“teen-age” in physical development, 
but we like to be able to do our think- 


by Ed. C. Kelling 
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ing about future possibilities just as 
young folks do. 

You notice I mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this line of thought, that 
“thinking” is the faculty that deter- 
mines where we fit in the scheme of 
things. I mean just that—your phys- 
ical development doesn’t mean a thing 
—you have nothing whatsoever to do 
with your bodily development, other 
than keeping yourself fit—but you 
have everything to do with developing 
your faculty of “thinking” to whatever 
you want it to be. A physician can 
prescribe a diet that will build up your 
body into a wonderful physique—but 
he can’t do a thing to develop you 
mind. That part of your development 
is entirely up to you—and up to me. 

I was on a train the other day going 
to another city and kinda eaves- 
dropped on an old gray haired gent 
and a young college graduate carrying 
on a conversation in the seat ahead. 
They were strangers to one another, 
but the fate that puts strangers in the 
same seat together, also played its part 
on this train trip. 

The younger man started the con- 
versation with the usual introduction 
of—“Trains kinda crowded, but glad 
to get a seat. Got a long ride ahead. 
Hope it ain’t a blizzard up home when 
I get off. Gee, it’s surely blowing now, 
isn’t it?” His thoughts were of his 
home that he would reach in a couple 
of hours, or perhaps a day. It was a 
sort of “semi-future” method of think- 
ing. Traveling in the present and 
thinking of the time ahead. Perfectly 
natural trend of thought. 

The old man acknowledged the con- 
versation with: “Yes, I’m always glad 
to get a seat—ain’t as young as I used 





to be—bothers my legs when I stand 
too long. Sky’s kinda clearing up, so 
don’t think the blizzard will last. I 
remember back in ’86, I was taking a 
trip, and that was the worst blizzard 
[ ever saw. Train tied up for two 
days in a little village. Going up to 
visit an old schoolmate of mine. He’s 
living alone like I am, and guess we 
can enjoy ourselves for a few days 
talking over old times.” His was a 
sort of “pre-present” way of thinking, 
reminiscing in the past, traveling in 
the past—and anticipating things of 
the Also a perfectly natural 
course of events, but no indication of 
thoughts of the future. 


past. 


What a Mess! 


A young fellow in a uniform of ou 
armed forces sat down next to me 
The conversation started with my ask- 
ing a few questions about the service 
stripe he had pinned on his solid chest 

a question about the service he haa 
seen—how long since he’d been home 

whether he was going back to camp 
whether the folks knew 
he was coming home—and a few more 
questions like you and I would ask of 
a young fellow who dropped his work 
to step in and do his bit to make this 
world a better place—for whom?—for 
himself? Oh no, for you and me. He 
didn’t know where he would be sent 
to next—he didn’t seem to care—he 
just had the one thought in his mind 
he was selected to be one of millions 
of young fellows to do a job that would 
benefit peace-loving mankind and he 
thought only of what he would be 
called upon to do next and where his 
services would be the most beneficial. 
He gave up his job—he didn’t care 
about that—he was living, thinking, 
and believing entirely in the “future.” 

When I asked him, “What do you 
intend to do when this conflict is 
over?”, he flashed his eyes and quickly 
said, “First I want to do everything 
I’m asked to do to help win this war— 
then I want to prepare myself in every 
way that I can to help accomplish 
things that will benefit those 
whom I am privileged to associate 
with.” That’s not only a natural trend 
of thought, it’s the only proper way of 
thinking, and youth is doing that 
thinking right now. 

Living in the past-—existing in the 
present—and completely ignoring the 
future. What a wasted life that is; 
what spendthrift of time; and in plain 
English, what a mess! If you're living 
in the past, you are going backward; 
if you're existing only in the present, 
you're just standing still; and that’s 
the next step toward going backward; 
the only progressive, upbuilding, edu- 
cating forward-forging progressive 
course, is to live largely by the future 
-_for the future—and in the future 


or overseas 


those 
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Idealistic and dreaming—? 
wouldn’t say 
and planning. 

No matter what your life’s work 
may be, you plan, unconsciously per- 
haps, to outline your work and your 
desires, your ambitions and expected 
realizations, in such a way that the 
greatest benefit may come to you and 
yours. Not for yesterday, not only for 
today, but also for tomorrow. 

What generation are you living in? 


No, I 
that—just progressive 


Michigan Manager 
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Albert W. Marble, recently appointed man- 
aging director of Michigan Credit Union 
League, has chalked up an impressive rec- 
ord of public service: 


The Record 

But first some vital statistics: He 
was born April 23, 1908 at Flint, Mich- 
igan; went to school and college in 
Detroit; worked for the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
from 1928 till July of this year; mar- 
ried Dorothy E. Schneider in 1932; has 
two sons (John, 10 years old, and 
Allan, five). 

Mr. Marble was long active, on state 
and national level, in company and 
union employee organizations. 

In 1932 he moved to the Westacres 
Community Housing Project, Oakland 
County, Michigan, where he now lives. 
He was president of the Westacres 
Credit Union from its inception in 
1935 till 1942. He is now treasurer of 
the credit union. 

He is a trustee of the Walled Lake 
Consolidated School Board of Educa- 
tion; has just finished a second term as 
president of the Union School Parent- 
Teacher Association. He has served 
as chairman of the Eastern Michigan 
Consumers Cooperative Council, as 
president of the Westacres Coopera- 
tives, and as secretary of the West- 
acres Civic Association. 

He has served on the board of di- 
rectors, and as treasurer, of the Mich- 





igan Credit Union League for 1943 and 
1944. This year he represented the 
League on the Cuna board. 


“A.B.” Promoted 


A. B. MacDonald, Cuna treasurer, 
has just been appointed national or- 
ganizer for the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, with headquarters in Ottawa. 

Mr. MacDonald has long been one 
of the leaders in the famous Antigon- 
ish cooperative movement in Nova 
Scotia, and this promotion is in recog- 
nition of that service. 

Credit unions can take particular 
pride in this recognition since credit 
union organization has been the basic 
step in the Antigonish movement from 
which the citizens have gone on to de- 
velop other production and consumer 
cooperatives, which are helping to 
raise their standard of living from bare 
subsistance to an increasingly high 
level of comfort and contentment. Mr. 
MacDonald has served for some years 
as managing director of the Nova Sco- 
tia Credit Union League, besides serv- 
ing as assistant director of extension 
for St. Francis Xavier University. 

He will be one of the principal 
speakers ‘it the biennial congress of 
the Cooperative League of the USA, 
ir. Chicago, October 10-13. 





Educational Committee 
TIP 


The loan packet provided by 
Cuna Educational Services, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin, contains 
many tried - and - found - good 
credit union educational, pro- 
motional, and publicity mate- 
rials. It may be borrowed 30 
days without charge. Write for it. 








Board of Directors 


TIP 


You will have a much better 
annual meeting next January or 
thereabouts if you appoint an 
annual meeting committee now 
to plan and arrange details—if 
you have not already done so. 
Give this committee plenty of 
leeway to develop its own ideas, 
give it adequate funds to work 
with, and give it a helping hand. 
The democratic nature of credit 
unions demand well - attended 
annual meetings — and _ such 
meetings don’t just happen; they 
are planned and worked for. 
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Have You Met?... 





H. E. Latham 


About himself, in response to a 
Bripce query, H. E. Latham, a new 
member of Cuna’s Executive Com- 
mittee, writes: 

“IT am 42 years old, married and 
have three children, two of whom will 
be in college this fall. I have engaged 
in various vocational pursuits during 
the past 20 years, some of which are 
as follows: life insurance selling; life 
insurance administrative work; real 
estate selling; accounting; hotel ad- 
ministrative work; operating a retail 
automobile agency; and, for the past 
five and one-half years, employment 
manager of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Manufacturing Division, Spray, 
North Carolina. In these capacities I 
have acquired very little material 
wealth, but have acquired a consider- 
able knowledge of human beings. 

“IT first became aware of the credit 
union movement in 1936 and have 
been actively identified with credit 
unions in North Carolina since that 
date, having served as president of 
my own credit union since its or- 
ganization. I have been a member of 
the state board since 1937; served 
three terms as president of the North 
Carolina Credit Union League; was 
chairman of the group that organized 
and operated the first regional setup 
in which two states worked together 
to promote credit union principles. I 
have served five years as a national 
director representing North Carolina. 

“In spite of my responsibilities of a 
civic nature, as well as those of my 
job, I still find time to play golf once 
or twice a week and to keep up a rea- 
sonably successful victory garden.” 


PPLEPLE ees es esis sess sesesy. 
Bound volumes of THE BRIDGE 
for 1943 are available at $3 each 
FEETETT ETE T ET TEER TT ETE T TT 
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WW by A MEMBERSHIP DRIVE ? 


This article trom the bulletin issued by The Credit 
Union Activities Branch of the Alberta Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry puts the answer very 
well, and is thus of interest to all credit unions. 


HE Second Annual International 

Credit Union Membership Drive is 
planned for the period from Septem- 
ber 15th to December 15th. This is 
most timely as present indications are 
that during this period there is good 
reason to hope for the final collapse 
of the enemy forces in Europe. 


It has been generally recognized 
that the end of hostilities will bring 
new problems, new opportunities, and 
vastly increased demands, upon the 
whole Credit Union structure of this 
continent. Let us in Alberta make the 
most of this unique opportunity, while 
we still have time, to build our mem- 
bership, and our whole Credit Union 
structure in order that it may not be 
found in the position of a small boy 
with a man’s job when these problems, 
opportunities, and demands arise. 

It is likewise generally recognized 
that transition from war to peace will 
necessarily be a time of re-adjustment, 
with many factors tending to cause 
grief and disillusionment unless care- 
ful planning, general good will, and 
co-operation, and a measure of intel- 
ligent foresight are employed by all. 
Many war industries will cease opera- 
tions almost overnight, and their em- 
ployees, together with thousands of 
demobilized service men and women 
will have to be absorbed into a peace 
time industrial set-up which has to 
be re-built or re-organized, or in nu- 
merous instances newly created. This 
will inevitably mean for many of our 
people temporary difficulties and de- 
lays in the process of readjustment, at 
the very least. 


Chance for Loan Shark 


Then again, many consumers goods 
such as automobiles, radios, electrical 
and other household appliances, and 
building materials, which have become 
scarce and in some cases quite unob- 
tainable during the war will gradually 
re-appear on the market. The patri- 
otic urge to buy and hold Victory 
Bonds will slacken off at the same 
time as our service personnel will be 
receiving deferred pay, service gratu- 
ities, clothing allowances, etc. There 
will be an enormous demand by con- 
sumers for many things which have 
been unobtainable during the war 
years. All of these circumstances will 
give the profiteer, the loan shark, the 
usurious credit sales promoter, a gold- 
en opportunity. Sound judgment and 


good sense on the part of John Citizen 
and government regulations for his 
protection will prove a_ deterrent, 
though probably only a partial protec- 
tion. 

The finest and best protection the 
consumer can have under these cir- 
cumstances is access te reasonable 
credit facilities on a fair and equitable 
basis. This means Credit Union credit, 
the credit which he and his fellow 
members should build now. 


Cnly 2/2 Per Cent 

An objective of 100,000 new mem- 
bers for the Credit Unions of North 
America has been set as the goal for 
the 1944 membership drive. This is an 
impressive figure and if attained will 
compare well with the 1943 achieve- 
ment of 53,000 new members. But 
after all, it would be an increase of 
only 2% per cent for the continent, 
and would call for an Alberta quota of 
growth less than our normal incre- 
ment of new blood during the three 
months concerned. Alberta in 1943 
showed the way to the whole continent 
in its growth of new Credit Unions. 
Can we not do the same in this mem- 
bership drive? 

We should set ourselves in Alberta 
for this membership drive three ob- 
jectives: 

(1) To make every one of our pres- 
ent members active and real members 
who “save regularly, borrow judi- 
ciously, repay promptly.” 

(2) To swell the ranks of our pres- 
ent Alberta credit unions during the 
next three months at a faster rate than 
they have ever grown before. 

(3) To help in every way possible 
new groups and new communities to 
organize credit unions where none 
now exist. 


If every Alberta Credit Union mem- 
ber, every Credit Union group, and 
chapter, will give a helping hand in 
this drive, the Alberta League, and the 
Alberta Credit Union and Co-opera- 
tive Activities Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry will play 
their active part and Alberta will 
again lead the continent in rate of 
growth. 


The September issue of THe Brince 
is full of useful suggestions in this 
connection, and details much useful 
material which is available for the 
membership campaign. 
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“Copy!” 


for your educational and 
publicity program 


(A REGULAR BRIDGE FEATURE) 
Credit union officials may find the 
brief promotional and informational 
articles and illustrations on this and 
other pages of Tue Brince helpful in 
preparing informational material 
about the services their credit union 
offers their members. These may be 
used—either without change or adapt- 
ed to special uses—in payroll inserts, 
circulars, blotters, posters, bulletins, 
advertisements, company house 
gans, or other appropriate mediums 


or- 


The illustrations may be traced on 
mimeograph stencils, reproduced di- 
rectly by a photo-offset proce::. or 
made into line-cuts for the sta> lard 
letterpress printing 

Each release should, of course, also 
contain full directions as to when and 
where credit union service may be ob- 
tained. The name of the credit union, 
its location, its business hours, and 
any other helpful information should 
be given. 

It may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organizations 
affiliated with CUNA may lift any 
Bripce items freely for their publica- 
tions and releases. All others should 
observe the copyright and obtain 
written permission from THE BrinceE. 

Suitable credit should, of course, be 
given in the case of signed articles and 
illustrations. THe Bripce need not be 
mentioned as the source of the ma- 
terial, although where it seems suit- 
able to do so, this will be appreciated. 

Tue Brince would greatly appreci- 
ate receiving copies of any and all 
publications credit unions issue, so 
that it may know what credit union 
people are finding most effective, and 
so that it may pass on to others good 
new ideas. 


Save regularly 
Borrow wisely 
from 


Your Credit Union 


See Ned Parker at Gate B 


during lunch hour 





Have you tried ads like this in your 
Company’s house organ? 
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We're glad to welcome our youngest 


member 
May your credit union savings grow 
with you 
To help you through college or technical 
school 


And to do the things you'll want to do. 














Fact and Fancy 

A suslik is a ground squirrel (Citel- 
lus citillus) of northeastern Europe 
and northwestern Asia. A sadnoa- 
count is an unhappy person (homo 
sapiens) of a certain numerous tribe, 
who finds, at a crucial moment, that 
he should have steadily built up his 
credi* union share account, as he had 
intended to do but had not. 

Of course, his lot would be really 
discouraging if it weren’t for the 
handy, economical credit union loan 
he was able to obtain. 


Warhappy 


I heard a man say the other day, 

“If this war lasts another year or 
two, I'll be on easy street.” 

You know, I’m an easy going sort of 
person, but I had to hold back hard on 
myself to keep from striking that man 
down. 

Just think of the death, destruction, 
and wholesale agony that man was 
wishing on the world, just so he could 
pile up a few more war-begotten 
dollars. 

He wasn’t thinking. He was knocked 
silly by what the war had done to him. 
He was “warhappy,” just as a boxer 
is “slaphappy.” 

But I got to thinking later. I got to 


realizing that until men—all men— 


stand to gain more by the pursuits of 
peace than they possibly can by the 
pursuits of war, there will always be 
nations of people susceptible to the 
false promises of ambitious war mon- 
gers. I concluded that our big problem 
in the next few years is to promote for 
all we are worth those organizations 
and agencies which serve to better the 
lot of the common man by peaceful 
means. 

That is why I am so strong for our 
credit union; why I am urging every- 
body I can to join up and do their part 


toward making our credit union the 
servant of all of us. 

The fact that the credit union, al- 
though it has so far served only a 
small per cent of our population, has 
already helped workers save millions 
of dollars they would not otherwise 
have saved—that fact merely suggests 
the great good it could do if given the 
chance. And just think of the addi- 
tional help it can render by providing 
loans for urgent and helpful purposes 
at low rates—more millions that would 
otherwise go to high-rate money lend- 
ers and loan sharks, instead of being 
used to build up the resources of the 
people. 

Yes, anything we can do to estab- 
lish the economic strength of our na- 
tions, will help toward permanent 
peace. And one thing we can do is to 
join and build up our credit unions. 

One thing we can do is to start get- 
ting ready for postwar contingencies 
by building up our credit union share 
accounts, and by encouraging other 
members and potential members to do 
the same. 


L. O. K. 


The wife had been put on the bud- 
get plan. At the end of each month 
she and her husband would go over 
the accounts together. Every once in 
a while he would find an item, “L.O.K.., 
$3,” and a little further on, “L.O.K.. 
$6.” 

Finally he said, “My dear, what is 
this—L.O.K.?” 

“Lord only knows,” she replied. 


Going into Business? 


If you are one of three million re- 
turned veterans which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce estimates plan to 
go into business for themselves, you 
will be interested to know that the 
Department is preparing a series of 
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textbooks covering Small Business in 
many fields. These books will be used 
for voluntary study in the Army Edu- 
cation program and in other branches 
of the Armed Services. 

You will probably be interested to 
know too, if and when you are ready 
to take the plunge, that your credit 
union may also very likely be able to 
give you a helping hand. The credit 
committee will be glad to talk over 
the venture with you, and give you the 
benefit of any advice it may find to 
offer. 

In various ways, including possibly 
an economical, convenient credit 
union loan, your credit union may be 
able to supplement the benefits pro- 
vided you by the “GI” bill. 


Nominations, Please 


Do you know a member of our 
credit union, not now serving, who 
would make good material for the 
board of directors, or for the credit 
committee, or for the supervisory 
committee, or for the educational com- 
mittee? If so, suggest his name to the 
nominating committee promptly, so 
that the committee may know about 
him as it considers the slate of candi- 
dates it is to present in its report to 
the annual meeting in January (or 
give date). 

And remember if the committee 
does not include your candidate in its 
list, you can still nominate him from 
the floor. Just be prepared to tell the 
other members why you think he 
would fill best the position you have 
in mind for him. 

Remember, too, that the better di- 








Turkey for soldiers; turkey for us; 
A wealth of good things—with 
peace almost here. 
We're thankful for these, and when 
we need cash, 
We're thankful to know our credit 
union is near. 
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rectors and committee members you 
and the other members of this credit 
union choose, the better the credit 
union will be able to serve us all. Be 
sure to plan now to come to the an- 
nual meeting, so that you can vote for 
your candidate and have your say as to 
how your credit union can best be run. 
If you do not thus take advantage of 
your democratic opportunity and re- 
sponsibility, you can hardly complain 
if your credit union is not run as you 
should like to see it run. 





Her Lucky Star 


The sweet young thing is not so dumb. 

Besides her eyes, her smile, her love- 
liness, 

She has a brain which knows it’s wise 

To plan and save for hardtimes’ stress. 
Her credit union savings surely are 
Added brightness for her lucky star. 


Wise Men Say— 
> Genius without education is silver 
in the mine.—Benjamin Franklin. 


> Men do not realize how great a 
revenue economy is.—Cicero. 





> Take care to be an economist in 
prosperity; there is no fear of your 
not being in adversity.—Zimmerman, 
quoted in Thesaurus of Epigrams by 
Edmund Fuller. 


> One should be careful to get out of 
an experience only the wisdom that is 
in it—and stop there; lest we be like 
the cat that sits down on the hot stove 
lid. She will never sit down on a hot 
stove lid again—and that’s well; but 
also she will never sit down on a cold 
one any more.—Mark Twain. 


> The veterans have a right to expect 
that the realities to which they return 
will conform to the ideals for which 
they fought.—Earl Warren, governor 
of California. 


Treasurer Joe Medley Says— 


> Some credit unions appear to be- 
lieve that credit union postwar plan- 
ning means planning done in the post- 
war period. And will they be left at 
the post by those who are now work- 
ing on their plans and putting in the 
groundwork on their postwar pro- 
grams. 








A witch’s brew of toads, bugs, and 
slime 
Is not the dope for a loan shark's 
bite. 
A credit union loan is the magic to stir 
When you need cash—even on 
Halloween night. 











Is Winter a Sword? 


If winter is hanging over your head 
like a sword and you don’t know 
where the money is coming from to do 
the necessary repairing on your home, 
or to buy fuel, or to outfit yourself 
and family in winter clothes, here’s a 
message of good tidings: 

Your credit union is close at hand 
to provide you with an economical 
loan, and to help you establish a thrift 
program which will enable you to 
avoid similar financial jams in the 
future. 

Come in and see us. 





Are You? 


Are you looking for a new member 
of our credit union? 

The more the better, certainly, when 
it comes to credit union membership; 
the better able to solve our financial 
problems we shall all be. 

Let’s every member get a member 
during the Second Annual Interna- 
tional Credit Union Membership 
Drive, September 15 to December 15, 
1944. 

Let’s Go! 
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IDEA 
Exchange 


Our credit union is made up of the 

employees of a printing and publishing 
company,” writes T. J. Graham, Jr., 
ecretary-treasurer of the Edbro 
Credit Union, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina. “Due to this fact we are able to 
issue our bulletins without any ex- 
pense to the credit union. It has been 
the custom for the treasurer to pre- 
pare the copy for these and submit it 
to the Educational Committee for any 
additions that it might wish to make 
Every employee of the company re- 
ceives one of these, regardless of 
whether he is a credit union membe: 
or not. They are distributed by placing 
them in the pay envelope. It creates 
an interest among the non-members 
to find out what this credit union 
business is all about. We are sure that 
this has been a means of securing 
quite a few new members. 

“The vice president of our credit 
union upon election automatically be- 
comes chairman of our Educational 
Committee. We give him the privilege 
of picking two other members to serve 
with him on this committee, which 
functions both as an Educational and 
Membership Committee. They distri- 
bute our bulletin, the EDBRO NEWS 


“In addition to this we have a bul- 
letin board placed where every em- 
ployee has to pass at least four times 
daily, and this is kept up to date with 
news of interest to credit union mem- 
bers. Members of the committee per- 
sonally contact each new employee 
and explain what the credit union is 
and invite him to become a member 
This has proven most effective, as it 
gives the new employee a feeling that 
we are interested in him and want 
him to become a part of the organiza- 
tion. 

We think our loan balances have 
held up exceptionally well. Our credit 
union was organized in December 
1939 and below are share and loan 
balances yearly since that date: 


Date Shares 
December 31, 1939 $ 77.59 $ 
December 31, 1940 2.374 75 
December 31 .1941 5,884.14 
December 31, 1942 6,464.91 
December 31, 1943 6,528.59 
February 29, 1944 7,085.07 


Loans 
28.00 
1,899.69 
5.036.356 
3,247.25 
3,994.68 
3,634.00 


The present officers of our credit 
union are as follows: Board of Direc- 
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tors: Wm. F. George, president; G. E. 
Hines, vice president; T. J. Graham, 
Jr., secretary-treasurer; H. P. Aver- 
ette: and W. Addison Weathersbee, 
assistant secretary-treasurer. 

Supervisory Committee: S._ F. 
Humphreys, chairman; Miss Frances 
Stuart, and Mrs. Ruth Willis; Frank 
Inman, alternate. 


Chairman; H. P. Poole, and T. H. 
Long; W. L. Munns, alternate, 

“We are proud of our Credit Union 
and we really have an interested and 
enthusiastic membership, and we are 
firmly convinced that the organization 
of the Credit Union was one of the 
finest things that ever happened to the 
Employees of the Edwards & Brough- 





Credit Committee: Allen Baker, ton Co.” 








EDBRO NEWS 





INCREASED INCOME— 

The investment by your Credit Union of $2,500.00 in U. S. War 
Savings Bonds is already paying dividends. On the first of September 
we received our first interest check. Another check is due on the first 
of October. For eight months out of each year we shall receive a check 
for interest on these bonds. These eight checks will amount to $62.50. 
If these bonds are held until they mature, they will have earned a total 
of $750.00. 


NOTICE!!!— 

Beginning this Friday, Add Weathersbee will collect for the whole 
first floor. For three Fridays out of four, Add will collect, and on the 
fourth Friday, Henry Poole will collect. Please bear this change in 
mind. 


* ** %& & 


* * * * * 


ABOUT PASSBOOKS— 

Lately several members have been a little lax about presenting their 
passbooks when making their payments. It is important that the 
passbook be presented so entry can be made when payment is made. 
Your passbook is your only receipt. It is for your own protection that 
each payment be entered in passbook at the time of payment. 

Please codperate with the collectors and the treasurer. Remember, 
it’s as much your credit union as theirs. 


* * * *% x 


IT’LL SOON BE HERE— 

Christmas is less than three months off. You’re going to want a 
little extra money ‘long about the middle of December. An extra dollar 
or so deposited each week will provide a nice little amount for you 
when Christmas rolls around. 

* * * * * 


WHEN THE NORTH WINDS BLOW— 


These nights are getting colder. Fires are beginning to feel mighty 
good. It won’t be long before the cold winds of winter begin to blow. 
Is your coal bin full? If not, why not see the Credit Union, and stock 
up now for the winter? For only $1.25 a week, the Credit Union will 
fill your coal bin and see that you stay warm. 

* * © %* 


PLEASE COOPERATE— 


At the annual meeting of the members in January 1942 the mem- 
bership voted that a payment due on Friday would be classed as 
delinquent if made after noon on the following Saturday, and that a 
fine must be paid. This ruling has never been rescinded. Perhaps 
your treasurer hasn't enforced this rule as closely as he should. There 
has been some criticism of payments being made after noon on Satur- 
day on which no fine was collected. So your treasurer feels it his duty 
to enforce this rule. Remember, this rule was made by all the mem- 
bership. Won’t you codperate with your treasurer and make your 
payments promptly when due? There is a collector in your department 
to receive your payment. We have made it as convenient as we can for 
you to make your payments. Won't you do your part? 

* * * * * 


A GOOD CREDIT UNION MEMBER WILL— 


Save Regularly! Borrow Wisely! Repay Promptly! 
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NOTICE: All you newcomers, have 
| you heard about the Credit Union ? 
| Ask any of the membership com- 
mittee George Hines, Bill George or 
Wilbur Munns, they will be glad to 
explain why it is to your advantage 
to be a member of the 


EDBRO CREDIT UNION 


Remember Pennies saved now, will | 
be Dollars in the future. 














Blotter, slightly larger than cut, issued during 
1943 membership drive. 


Most Important Feature 

“Over three and a half years ago 
I joined the Steleo Employees Credit 
Union, not because I was personally 
in need of credit at the time, but 
rather, I saw posibilities in an associ- 
ation for the e:nployees, ran by the 
employees themselves. I had always 
been interested in cooperative move- 
ments, so decided to throw in a little 
bit to help somebody else if he need- 
ed it. 

“Since then I have enjoyed numer- 
ous personal benefits, which certainly 
brought home the advantages of credit 
unions to me. In a financial way, 
loans were easily and readily ob- 
tained for the purpose of making 
initial payments on, and furnishing of, 
a home. Such credit could only have 
been obtained elsewhere with consid- 
erable difficulty and certainly at more 
expense. At the same time, the in- 
surance feature of credit unions makes 
one feel that a loan is no longer a 
liability in case of sickness, accident, 
or death. When paying off a loan, a 
member teaches himself to be prompt, 
to budget his finances, and to be 
thrifty in putting a small amount in 
the “share” account each pay day. In- 
cidentally the dividends paid on sav- 
ings each year is certainly worth while. 

“Our credit union does its bit to 
help our country’s (Canada’s) war 
effort—subscribing to each Victory 
loan as it is floated. 

“But to me, by far the most import- 
ant feature of credit unions is their 
educational program. Unadulterated 
democracy is the basis of their consti- 
tution. On any question, in a general 
meeting, one member may have only 
one vote, no matter how many shares 
he owns. Since credit unions are 


groups of common people with similar 
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interests, democratic education is es- 
sential for local, national, and inter- 
national improvements. As _ credit 
unions are part of a great cooperative 
movement, they should assist in bring- 
ing the world out of its present chaotic 
conditions. Our credit union does its 
bit by the distribution of its own 
pamphlets and other educational ma- 
terial. 


“After attending three consecutive 
annual meetings and observing gen- 
eral credit union affairs, I am much 
impressed with the business ability 
and alertness of the Steleo Employees 
Credit Union.”—Open Hearth First 
Helper, Steel Company of Canada, 
Hamilton, Ontario; quoted from THE 
Monitor, published by the credit 
union. 


Notable Leaflet 


Following is the copy used in a 
mimeographed leaflet distributed by 
the Greyhound Lines Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It rated inclusion as a sample of not- 
able mimeographed publicity material 
in a handbook issued recently by the 
Educational Committee of the Ohio 
Credit Union League. It is a one-fold 
leaflet. Below is cut of front cover, 
followed by copy of following pages. 








DID WE UNDERSTAND 


YOU TO SAY ? 
“THE GREYHOUND 


CREDIT UNION 


DOESN'T INT / 


EREST ME 


if SO, WE 
WOULD LIKE 


TO SAY ——— 














MAYBE NOT—If you're one of 
those exceptional characters who 
never incurs an unexpected debt and 
at the same time has the very com- 
mendable faculty for saving a propor- 
tionate share of your income. 


BUT— 


To the many fellow employees, like 
ourselves, who occasionally experi- 
ence sickness, accident, or other un- 
pleasantries spelling financial disrup- 
tion, or—on the brightest side—desire 
to enhance our daily living with some- 





HEAT WAVE BROKEN! 
Winter Around the Corner! 
Need Coal?—Lack Cash? 
JOIN CREDIT UNION* 
ORDER COAL 


Easy Monthly Payments! 
*Ask your Foreman or Supervisor 











This ad appeared on front page of the 
DO-CRE-UN, published by The Dobeckmun 
Company Employees and The Dobeckmun 
Credit Union, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Blotter issued by Thilmany Credit Union, 

Kaukauna, Wisconsin. The drawing and copy 

were obtained from the “Copy!” section of 
the March, 1944 BRIDGE 


thing beyond our “Ready Cash” reach 
—we say in all sincerity that we DO 
have something to offer you. 

DON’T MISUNDERSTAND US— 
We’re not encouraging you to borrow 
money unnecessarily. 

True, we are in the loan business, 
but we like to think that in offering 
you a loan we are only helping you 
over a rough spot, at the least possible 
cost to you. 

ALL RIGHT—PERHAPS YOU 
DON’T NEED A LOAN—HERE’S 
ONE POINT WE WON’T BACK 
DOWN ON. 

You DO need a SAVINGS AC- 
COUNT—and we're definitely en- 
couraging you to start one RIGHT 
NOW—YES—f it’s only a quarter to- 
day and a quarter next week or the 
week after. 

We don’t need to tell you that it 
doesn’t take too many quarters to con- 
stitute a five dollar share and say, how 
good those shares loom on your side 
of the ledger. 

We can’t make you a definite prom- 
ise as to the return on your deposit— 
that isn’t ethical nor is it business-like 
—but we can say that it’s going to be 
an attractive rate. 

Remember your credit union is or- 
ganized not for charity, not for profit, 
but for service. 


R Dine, WS lebeh 
Gt OK Iyerm pg ne 
privity 107 Howdy 62 Xn 








Our Readers Write 


[hanks for the Lift 


To the Editor 


Thanks immensely for the lift you 
gave us in the August the 
Brivce. Am in God’s country at last 
after some years in the tropics and 
anticipate going Madisonwards later 
on in the year... . 


issue of 


In passing, you might be interested 
to know that on the basis of the mod- 
est flurry we have stirred up on our 
Jamaican mission—that is, on the 
credit union front, the Jesuit Missions 
staff here in New York, is going “all 
out” in publicising and urging the 
credit union approach on the other 
missions covered by their magazine 
JESUIT MISSIONS. 

And those other missions, manned 
by American Jesuits, are in India, 
Alaska, British Honduras, China, Cey- 
lon, Iraq, and the Philippines soon-to- 
be-liberated. Mr. Bergengren too 
might not be uninterested in the above 
news, eh what?—John Peter Sullivan, 
S.J 


Illinois 100% 

To the Editor 

We are going to mail a copy of the 
September Brince along with a letter 
from the League to every credit union 
in Illinois. We believe this issue to be 
one of the best. It contains a world 
of information valuable to credit 
unions and should be very effective in 
the membership drive which will soon 
be under way 

We are planning in Illinois to get 
behind this drive 100%. 

Congratulations on doing a fine job 
with Tue Bripce. Keep up the good 
work.—John L. Kelly, assistant man- 
aging Director, Illinois Credit Union 
Leaque 


Philippine Planner 


To the Editor: 


This is to inform you that at pres- 
ent I am employed at the Rock Island 
Arsenal, Rock Island, Illinois, and I 
belong to the Rock Island Arsenal 
Employees Credit Union. Although I 
have not as yet taken advantage of its 
Loan Department, I know so many 
who have been aided by it. If it 
works here so smoothly, I can see its 
possibilities and bright future some- 
where else. I am thinking in terms of 
the Philippine Islands during the Post 
War Reconstruction. 

I know that there is no organization 
like it in the government, and while 
it is a great aid among its members, 
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I should like to introduce it in the 
government. 

If it is not too much asking, I am 
very much interested in its organiza- 
tion. Will you please furnish me 
complete information regarding its 
organization.—Ruperto D. Mendiones. 


Postwar Bridge 


To the Editor: 

I find very useful information in 
each monthly issue and when the 
paper shortage is over I hope to see 
Tue Brivce enlarged. 

There should be a section of the 
publication set aside each month for 
advice to prospective home buyers 
how to save for the initial down pay- 
ment, how to meet monthly payments, 
building up of a reserve for possible 
future assessments, how to meet any 
repairs or replacements and what to 
look for before buying the home, such 
as locality, transportation, if the sew- 
ers are in the street, and officially ac- 
cepted, pavement of street, etc. The 
age limit of a couple buying a home, 
i.e. a couple sixty years or over 
should not take the worry and care 
on their shoulders unless they have 
means well beyond the cost of the 
house. There are many other points 
about home owning that some people 
learn the very hard way after they 
have signed up to buy a home that 
could be faced readily and overcome 
with ease when they plan beforehand 
by knowing the facts. 

In a similar vein much of the fore- 
going can be applied to those who wish 
to buy a new (or old) car, an educa- 
tion, ete., by getting the advice on 
facts beforehand as to the necessity, 
cost of and payments to be made and 
how to meet the purchase price.— 
George J. Sweeney, Woodside, New 
York. 








Sing high! 


Sing low! 


Second 
Annual 
International 
Credit Union 
Membership 
Pee 


Let’s go! 














Membership Drive 
TIP 


The Lukas-Harold Federal 
Credit Union, Indianapolis, In- 
diana, has had good results in 
getting new members, from the 
company’s policy of including in 
the time assigned for the training 
of new employees a period when 
the treasurer talks to them about 
the credit union—Ed Farrell, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 











Do You Agree? 


To the Editor: 

I was much interested in the interest 
table which was reprinted in the Au- 
gust 1944 issue of Brince, but I feel 
that it is rather unwieldly for a busy 
treasurer or clerk. On even amounts 
it is perfect providing the line is fol- 
lowed to the proper vertical line. In 
odd amounts there is always the find- 
ing of two or more amounts and then 
adding them. The simple method of 
multiplying by the exact number of 
aays and then dividing by thirty is less 
complicated. 

Enclosed is a table that is simple 
and easily memorized, nothing to keep 
at hand or carry around. 

The rate per 30 day month on $1.00 
at 1% is $0.01. 

The rate for 29 days on $1.00 at 1% 
is 29/30 of $0.01 or $0.00966. 

The rate for 24 days on $1.00 at 1% 
is 24/30 of $0.01 or $0.008. 

The rate for 16 days on $1.00 at 1% 
is 16/30 of $0.01 or $0.00533. 

Try it on your piano and then mem- 
orize it and throw the table away.- 
J. W. Linder, Calumet City, Illinois. 


Very Informative 


To the Editor: 

“We have found Tuer Brince of late 
very informative and our directors 
certainly do not wish to miss any of 
the issues.”—C. H. Dredge, Secretary- 
treasurer, Inglewood Savings and CU, 
Ltd., Calgary, Alberta. 


New Zealand Founder 


The Founders Club, Cuna honorary 
society of credit unionist who have in- 
troduced credit union benefits to 
groups other than their own, now 
boasts a member from New Zealand. 
He is J. L. Stewart, of the Foresters 
Credit Union, Wellington, organizer 
of the Manchester Unity Credit Union. 
(For further information about the 
organization of Mr. Stewart’s own 
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credit union, see page 228 of the Oc- 
tober 1943 Bripce.) 

Mr. Stewart writes, “We find that 
there is not a strong demand for loan 
assistance among our members, due 
no doubt to the fact that under a 
period such as we are all going 
through wages and incomes are buoy- 
ant and useful avenues for spending 
money are few. 


“We have therefore assisted some 
members to purchase their homes by 
making advances on mortgages, but 
in addition to that we have made quite 
a number of loans of a personal na- 
ture, and no doubt you will think our 
experience rather typical when I tell 
you that we have made advances to 
help members buy a business, send 
wives away for holidays, place new 
piles under their houses, lay concrete 
paths, buy furniture, purchase motor 
cars, and in one,case to buy a bed.” 

A report which accompanies his let- 
ter shows that the number of the 
credit union’s members increased 
from 493 to 611 during the first three 
months of this year. Members’ share 
totals climbed from £3,742 to £5,808: 
loans from £1,420 to £4,196. 


Other 1944 Founders 

Others admitted to the Founders 
Club so far this year (with the names 
of their own credit unions) are: 

D. A. Tycer, Husser Community 
Credit Union, Husser, Louisiana. 

J. Theodore Rutland, Nome Federal 
Credit Union, Nome, Louisiana. 

Rose Husser, Husser Community 
Credit Union, Husser, Louisiana. 

R. S. Brown, Titche-Goettinger Em- 
ployees FCU, Dallas, Texas. 

Prof. J. G. Perold, Cooperative 
Service CU, Toronto, Ontario. 

Oliver Statham, Star Journal Tri- 


bune Employees CU, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Raymond E. Johnson, Employer's 
Mutual CU, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Walter H. Blosch, Biltwell Credit 
Union, Dubuque, Iowa. 

M. J. Conway, Illinois Credit Union 
League, Chicago, Illinois. 

Henry E. Roth, Lakeshore Credit 
Union, Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 

Walter Hoffman, Humanist Credit 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Lillian V. Wood, Railway Mail 
Credit Union, New York City. 
Fred Everett, Grimmet Credit 


Union, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Wilbur R. White, Alliance P. O. 
Emp. FCU, New York City. 

M. Bach, St. Patricks Credit Union, 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

L. J. Prior, Stry Credit Union, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 

S. D. Jackman, Jr., United Gas 
Houston Employees Credit Union, 
Houston, Texas. 

H. A. Davis, Humble Employees 
Houston Federal Credit Union, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Sylvester Yates, Hampton Alumni 
Federal Credit Union, New York City. 

Clifford R. Lunt, T. H. & B. Credit 
Union, Hamilton, Ontario. 


V-Mail Request 


“Please forward immediately litera- 
ture on forming a credit union. 

“Your immediate reply will 
greatly appreciated.” 

This request, sent by V-mail, was 
signed by Captain C. Leroy Hacker, 
0487126, chaplain, 380th Port Battalion 
T. C., APO 795, New York, New York. 


‘Loans Are Up 


“Many credit unions over the state 


be 





(Illinois) are reporting a healthy in- 
crease in their loans,” announces the 
Itttno1s Creptr Union News. “While 
the amounts in the main are not 
heavy, due frequently to war time 
restrictions on buying of consumer 
goods, the applications are well 
merited. Their high character relieves 
the credit committees of a lot of head- 
aches and is making for good reports 
of the treasurers.” 





| 


For Officers 


and committee members not now served by 
another credit union, we offer complete 
credit union service. Write 

Cuna Credit Union 
Madison I, 


Life savings and loan insurance. 


Wisconsin 








| AM AN AMERICAN 

















The LOAN VALUE of a life insurance policy is an emergency fund that should 
be called upon only as last resort. 


A policy loan may short-change your dependents. To avoid any such possi- 


bilities get in touch with your credit union treasurer. 


Write for free leaflet describing our Individual Life Contracts 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


P. O. Box 391, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Canadian Office, P. O. Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario 
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No Mother’s Pies 
for those G.I1.’s—But— 


i quienes you mothers and 
wives and sisters would like to be 
over there seeing to it that your boys 
have that good home cooking. For it’s 
a long jump from K rations to straw- 


berry shortcake. 


But, though you can’t cook for them, 
you can do this: you can help see to it 
that the food they get is in perfect con- 
dition! How? By doing everything you 
possibly can to save paper and to aid 


your storekeeper in saving paper. 


For it’s paper and paperboard, tons and 
tons of it, which protect our food 
shipments to the Army overseas. From 
paperboard containers so strong they 
can be dumped overboard from a land- 
ing craft and floated ashore, to the thin 
moistureproof paper used to keep the 
individual food item moistureproof - 


pAPER ! 


paper is doing a tremendous job for 
the Services of Supply all around the 
world. And of course, we still need tons 
and tons of paper for essential civilian 


use. 


That's why — with only a limited sup- 
ply of paper pulp to draw upon for 
both war and civilian use — the gov- 
ernment asks you to use less paper, help 
your local store people to use less paper 
by not indulging in special or extra 
wrappings for your purchases and last, 
but far from least, asks you to save 
every bit of scrap paper for your com- 
munity paper salvage drive. 


USE LESS PAPER—SAVE ALL WASTEPAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information 
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P. E. L Drive 


That Prince Edward Island credit 
unions are swinging into the Second 
Annual International Credit Union 
Membership Drive with a will is 
shown by the following paragraph, 
which, by the way, contains a good tip 
to other credit union groups. It is a 
part of a circular letter to “all credit 
union members” from J. T. Croteau, 
managing director of the Prince Ed- 
ward Island Credit Union League. 


“The League directors met on Aug- 
ust 16 and decided a number of things. 
The most important project is the 
membership drive to take place from 
October 1 to December 30 (instead of 
September 15 to December 15, the 
dates generally selected). We will 
have more news on this later, but right 
now we can say that the quota for the 
Island is 1,000 members. That works 
out to a 15 per cent increase for each 
credit union. We will have a First 
Prize for the largest proportional in- 
crease, and two other prizes for the 
largest increase in credit unions with 
less than 150 members and for those 
with more than 150 members on Sep- 
tember 1. Honor Roll certificates will 
be given all those who reach their 
quotas.” 


Inflation Busters 


The Federal Trade Commission re- 
cently paid a tribute to cooperatives 
as potential busters of inflations. The 
Commission in its 400-page typewrit- 
ten report cited numerous incidents 
where cooperatives have been respon- 
sible for the establishment of fair 
prices in the sale of commodities. It 
showed how enormous profits which in 
the past were harvested somewhere 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer were eliminated through co- 
operative activities——EASTERN STATES 
COoPERATOR. 





“MAXIE THE MOLE AIN'T BOTHERING THE 
GARDEN THIS YEAR- HE'S DIGGING mIS 
WINTER'S COAL SUPPLY!" 
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Cover Picture 


This month's cover picture does honor to the 
Outagamie County (Wisconsin) Credit Union 
Chapter, which is now in its eleventh year 
of uninterrupted activity. Chapter President 
Ceorge Weinfurter is shown talking over the 
program of the chapter’s tenth annual meet- 
ing with Cuna Managing Director Roy F. 
Bergengren, guest speaker, while Chapter 
Treasurer Elynore Redlin looks on. 


The chapter was organized in 1934 with 
only a few credit unions in the area. As 
other credit unions were formed, the chapter 
gave them a helping hand. 


President Weinfurter judges that much of 
the success of the chapter results from the fact 
that the officers meet with tepresentatives of 
the host credit union two weeks prior to each 
chapter meeting. Each credit union, in alpha- 
betical order, is host to the chapter about 
once every two yeafs. 





Board of Directors 
TIP 


If a nominating committee has 
not already been appointed, it 
might well be appointed soon, 
even though annual meeting 
date is months away. It should 
be encouraged to have a meet- 
ing promptly, to plan its pro- 
gram of lining up the best pos- 
sible candidates to present to the 
annual meetings. Each member 
should be urged to keep on the 
lookout for likely leaders, and 
announcements should be run in 
the bulletin to the effect that the 
committee is anxious for sugges- 
tions. 
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You may print name and loca- 
tion of your credit union here. 
¢ 


SS 
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123456 1234567 || in amounts from 25 cents up 
| are welcomed by your credit 
| union (owned and operated 


by and for its members). It's 





"= New Tools 


for your 
Membership Drive 


Shown above is the first page of a four-page folder designed to be sent to new 
credit union members. In addition to the welcoming letter on the first page, 
to be signed by the president, there are introductory messages, and words of 
commendation for credit unions by leaders of industry, of labor, of agricul- 
ture, and of the church. On the inside, two pockets are provided for your 
own selection of additional credit union material. Cost, including mailing en- 
velopes, $3.70 per 100 net (Ed. 27). 

The cartoons “Are you a ‘Wish-I-had’—or a ‘Glad-I-did’?” on page 205 
of the September Bridge have been made into a very attractive blue-and- 
white, six-page, two-fold leaflet. Also included is a cut of the “I’m a Member!” 


poster (see below) and a page of “Facts About Credit Unions.” 75 cents per 
100 net (Ed. 26). 


Cuts of the three popular Cuna blotters shown below have been blown up 
to make attractive blue and white posters, about 14 by 10 inches. The cost 
makes it possible to post them widely. $2.40 per 100, less 20% to member 
credit unions (Ed. 750, Ed. 751 and Ed. 752). 
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From your league if it handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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easy and convenient to save | One of the most effective pieces of credit 
the credit union way. 


union publicity material. Advertises your credit 
LOANS union all year. May be carried in pocket or 
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| from your credit union cost purse (2% by 3% inches) $2.95 per 100 net. 
|| less; are obtainable without 
fuss or red tape. 


From your league if 


it handles supplies or 


49 Cuna Supply Cooperative 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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s one enough? 


This is the situation, let us suppose: You have already decided 
that the “Winter Ahead” item on the “Copy!” page of the 
July 1944 BRIDGE, brought in over a $1,000 worth of loan 
business when you reproduced it in your bulletin. And your 
whole board is still talking about the benefits you have re- 
ceived from the article “Suggestions to Help Directors Direct” 
in the September 1943 BRIDGE. And you are always finding 
something in The BRIDGE “right up your alley.” In other 
words, you are convinced that a BRIDGE subscription is essen- 
tial to the most effective operation of your credit union. 


But you still wonder if your credit union should have more 
than one subscription. Couldn’t you pass one copy around, 
and talk it over at board and committee meetings and get all 
the benefits The BRIDGE has to offer? 


Well, we won't say that you couldn’t. But we know that you 
almost surely wouldn’t. It practically never works out that way. 


A growing number of successful credit unions find that by 
sending a copy of The BRIDGE to the home of each director 
and of each committee member, and if possible into the homes 
of several of the other more interested members, they obtain 
a better informed, better participating membership. In simple 
dollars and cents, it appears to be a good investment. 


Then too, the more subscriptions we have, the better maga- 
zine we are able to give you. 


So we say, quite dogmatically, that one subscription is not 
enough. We believe you will agree with us. If you do, and 
if your credit union is undersubscribed, won’t you let us have 
those extra subscriptions at once? Thank you. 


The BRIDGE Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Every credit union officer, committee member, and active member could 
use THE BRIDGE profitably. Subscription fee one dollar per year. 








